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EDITORIAL 


URING the mundane distractions of May it 
has been my misfortune to be out of reach of 
the stimulus and “faithful comforting” of 
music and I hope that I may claim the indulgence of 


our readers with confidence if I cut my space to a 


minimum this month. 

It is difficult to look ahead and I can only assure 
you that we shall do our best to keep the magazine 
alive and alert. But there is one matter in which we 
have already been obliged to take measures of curtail- 
ment, and that is the amount of paper which is avail- 
able. What stock we have must be spread over as 
many months as possible or else we may find ourselves 
in a position to furnish our readers with everything 
that they expect to read in THE GRAMOPHONE but 
without any paper to print it on. We are therefore 
starting to reduce the number of pages this month to a 
standard which we think we can maintain for many 
months to come, and must ask the members of Gramo- 
phone Societies and the collectors of secondhand 
records to be content with the space still left to them. 
The first claim must always be that of the new records 
for review. 

In the May number I set the following puzzle. 
‘* What piano sonata of Beethoven contains a sugges- 
tion in a phrase of a popular Victorian song whose 
title was used for a play, and what piece of music by 
Chopin contains a suggestion of the same phrase? 
Furthermore, which of the Enigma Variations con- 
tains a suggestion of a phrase from another piano 
sonata of Beethoven’s, and which sonata is it? ”’ 

No reader succeeded in answering the double 
question correctly, but three succeeded in discovering 
that the Nimrod movement (No. 9 of the Enigma 
Variations) contains a suggestion of a phrase from the 


adagio of Beethoven’s Pathetic Sonata (Op. 13 in C 
minor). 


The first of these to be opened was the entry from 
Mr. D. G. Chesher, of 20 Tenterden Road, Addis- 
combe, Surrey, to whom we will send two discs of his 
own nomination. Mr. W. Lambert, at 1 Hollywood 
Grove, Fleetwood, Lancashire, and Mr. Wm. H. 
Jarvis, 18 Dryden Road, Fleetwood, Lancashire, both 
solved the Enigma Variations puzzle and both sug- 
gested that the answer to the first question was to be 
found in Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata (Op. 27, No. 2, 
in C sharp minor). In the first movement of that they 
find a suggestion of a Victorian song, ‘‘ Dream Faces,”’ 
the title of which was used for a play and for a film ; 
and they find a suggestion of the same phrase in 
Chopin’s Prelude in E minor, Op. 28, No. 4. 

I am away from my records as I write this, but next 
month I will pursue this resemblance. However, it was 
not the one I meant; though curiously enough the 
sonata of Beethoven from which I found my phrase was 
No. 1 of the same Opus (the Sonata No. 13 in E flat 
major, Op. 27, No. 1) to which Beethoven appended 
as a description Quasi una Fantasia. The work of 
Chopin in which I find a suggestion of the same 
phrase is the Fantasie in F minor, Op. 49. At least 
I think it is this Fantasie, but I must wait until I get 
back to Barra to check this definitely. The popular 
song is ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’’ which was written by 
Marie Corelli’s father, Mackay. In the early go’s 
‘““ Cheer, Boys, Cheer” was used as a name for a 
melodrama which was transferred to the New Olympic 
theatre after making a great success at Drury Lane. 
Fanny Brough played an important part, and when the 
hero and various people had been ordered to India or 
Africa on active service Fanny Brough sat at the piano 
and greatly moved her audience by singing to an 
accompaniment in a light, almost cracked voice, 
*“* Cheer, Boys, Cheer.”’ It is an odd coincidence that 
I should have set my puzzle from the first Sonata of 
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Op. 27 and that two competitors should have tried to 
solve it with a phrase from the second sonata under the 
same opus number. It is also odd that Chopin should 
have used a phrase in his Fantasie which is found in a 
sonata called Quasi una Fantasia. 


The half-winner, Mr. Chesher, says that he finds 
resemblances from the Adagio of Beethoven’s Pathetic 
Sonata in other parts of the Enigma Variations as well 
as in the Nimrod movement and that he has sometimes 
wondered whether this phrase from the Pathetic 
Sonata was in fact the Enigma. I have wondered this 
too. I wish some Elgar expert would give Mr. Chesher 
and me an opinion. 


Next month I should also like to refer to the letter 
from Mr. John Christie about the Beggar’s Opera 
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album and to our reviewer’s rejoinder, and in the 
meantime I invite readers to send me their views on 
the subject. It used to be the custom of Columbia’s 
recording artists’ director to secure the services of the 
original artists in any new musical comedy or revue 
and if practicable to record them on the stage of the 
theatre with the theatre orchestra, while his opposite 
number in H.M.V. aimed at ensuring more satisfactory 
results with a studio orchestra and picked recording 
artists ; while at the time of the Aldershot Tattoo the 
methods of the two competitors were reversed. Then 
Columbia preferred the studio performance or listeners’ 
digest, while H.M.V. engineers went all out to secure 
the authentic atmosphere of the Tattoo at Rushmoor 
Arena. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Weber by William Saunders : 
** Master Musician ”’ series: 
each.) 


Verdi by Dyneley Hussey, 
new works. (Dent. 5s. 6d. 


66 ’ 


.The newly written volumes in the ‘‘ Master Musician ”’ series 
have one great advantage, among others, over the revised and 
re-edited volumes in that much more space is devoted to critical 
éstimates of the music concerned. Thus in Cuthbert Hadden’s 
*§ Haydn,” one of the original series, only nine out of one hundred 
and sixty-one pages are given to Haydn’s music, whereas in 
Eric Blom’s most excellent ‘‘ Mozart” discussion of the music 
fills one hundred and thirty-three pages. 

Mr. Saunders is right in claiming that his book is “ the first 
complete biography of Weber that has ever been written directly 
in English,” and he gives a most readable account of a life which 
was as romantic as any novelist could devise. Weber certainly 
had a full and bitter experience of fifth column activities at the 
petty courts he served. He not only survived these intrigues, but 
also, if with some damage, the dangers to which his own frailties 
exposed him. It is extremely moving to follow his changing 
fortunes to the time when the fine qualities of his character 
triumphed in spite of his broken health and all too frequent 
disappointments. There is infinite pathos in his yearning to 
get away from fog-bound London to the sunlight of his home and 
to his well-loved wife, when death was already about to claim 
him. At least he died amongst friends and not long after one of 
the. greatest successes he ever had—the production of “‘ Oberon ” 
at Covent Garden. 


The extraordinary attraction which Weber exercised over 
most of those with whom he came into contact and the affection 
he everywhere awoke are clearly felt in Mr. Saunders’ pages: 
but he is not so happy in his descriptions of Weber’s music and, 
in particular, in his treatment of the instrumental works. The 
clarinet works are dismissed with a few words, and generally the 
author is too ready to quote others rather than giving us his own 
first-hand opinions about music which he obviously knows and 
loves. I am not sure that the importance of Weber’s innovations 
in operatic form, in orchestration, in the use of local colour and 
in romantic realism, emerge quite clearly enough from these 
pages. A short chapter summing up these achievements and 
estimating their effect on the history. of music would have been 
valuable. 

Mr. Hussey leaves us in no doubt as to the greatness of Verdi 
and his full descriptions of each of the operas are extraordinarily 
well done. He has a rare felicity of phrase and a pleasant wit: 
and his lighting up of many beauties even in the well known operas 
must be the result of deep study. Verdi’s life, compared to 


Weber’s, was uneventful: and Mr. Hussey has done well to 
discuss each opera as it was written and produced rather than to 
group the operas all together at the end of the book. His skill as a 
writer gives us a vivid picture of the development of Verdi both as 
man and musician, and his use of the recent publication of a 
large collection of the master’s letters, not available before, lends 
a special value to the biographical part of the book. 

It is significant that both these writers see fit to mention 
the juggler of Notre-Dame when discussing the religious 
music of their heroes. But surely no one has ever held that 
charming action to be a liturgical one! I am surprised that 
so acute and knowledgeable a musician as Mr. Hussey should 
omit from his interesting chapter on the Manzoni Requiem the 
one thing that needs to be said about it and all such works: 
and that he should repeat the old fable that Catholic ritual is 
surrounded with “ the glamour of dramatic effect.’” Any dramatic 
effect there may be is accidental and non-essential: while 
deliberate dramatic effect, with whatever passionate sincerity it 
may be expressed, is entirely foreign to the ideals and spirit of the 
liturgy. 

The place in which the Bach, Beethoven, and Verdi Masses 
should be heard is the concert hall, not the sanctuary. To say 
this is not to cast any aspersions on the greatness of the music in 
those works. It is purely a question of fitness. Incidentally, the 
passage from the trial scene in Act IV of “Aida” to which Mr. 
Hussey refers—a passage repeated note for note three times, but 
at each repetition the pitch is raised a semitone—may well have 
been suggested to Verdi by the three-fold Ecce lignum crucis, sung, 
each time at a higher pitch, in the ceremonies of Good Friday. 


I wish I had more space to discuss this most interesting book 
of Mr. Hussey’s, but already the limit has been over-stepped. 
Was it not, by the way, Verdi’s hatred of the sea that stopped him 
going to the first performance, at Cairo, of ‘** Aida ”’? 


A.R. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Wagner and Die Meistersinger by Robert 


M. Rayner. 
(Oxford University Press, 15s.) 


Music on Records by B. H. Haggin. (Oxford University Press, 
New York, two dollars.) 


Letters to a Musical Boy by Mervyn Bruxner. 
University Press, 7s. 6d.) 


New Path in Music by Basil Maine. (Thomas Nelson, 2s. 6d.) 


(Oxford 
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BEHIND THE NEEDLE 


LOOKING OVER FORTY YEARS OF THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


ITTLE more than five years before I fell into what we now 

call the gramophone industry, most of the records sold were 
master records—each one an original direct recording of the 
artist. In those early days there were two forms of records and 
reproducers: cylinder records played on phonographs, and disc 
machines. The most popular, because they were the cheapest. 
were cylinders, and the first of these were all made of a wax 
composition. As no means had yet been discovered for the 
mechanical duplication or electrotyping of cylinders, each record 
had to be an original master. Naturally, it was economically 
impossible to record each cylinder separately to sell at 1s. or 
1s. 6d., so they were recorded in batches of about a dozen at a 
time. The twelve or so machines were arranged in a half-circle, 
motors wound and running. The singer and piano, or the band, 
were set in the centre of the arc. A boy stood ready at the outside 
of one end of the half-circle. A signal was given. Quick as a 
flash, the boy darted along behind the machines releasing the 
recording point to fall on each revolving cylinder as he passed. 
It would take about six seconds, and as he reached the last one 
the artists leaped into their work—announcer and _ performers. 
As they finished, the boy flew along the machines again, this time 
stopping the motors. In that way, a dozen or so records were 
made at once, ready for boxing and for sale. 

That may convey some idea of the primitive conditions just 
passed when I started a thirty-odd years’ association with the 
gramophone, seeing and assisting in what went on “ behind the 
needle.” 

Perhaps I ought to introduce myself. With the managerial and 
editorial side of THE GRAMOPHONE I have enjoyed a friendship 
that dates back to the first number of this magazine. But to 
average readers I must be a nonentity, and they may view me with 
some suspicion when I say that for those thirty-odd years my job 
was advertising and propaganda designed to increase and main- 
tain in them and in the greater gramophone public at large the 
interest in records and the wherewithal to reproduce them. 
That practically all this work was done on behalf of one company 
may make me even more suspect, because of necessity much of 
what follows can only deal with incidents within my experience 
with that company. 

Let me say, however, before I enlarge on that, as I must to 
place the reader and myself in the right perspective, this is 
neither propaganda nor publicity, except in so far as you, the 
reader, may find in these reminiscent paragraphs something 
that will make you realise, more than ever before, how (quite 
outside of my own modest activities in the background) daring 
enterprise, costly research, lavish expenditure in all directions 
and the joy of working have contributed to the transformation of 
the gramophone from a toy to an instrument of music. 

Believe me, to have been even invisibly associated with this 
development has been a privilege and a wonderful experience. 

When it was suggested that I should write some articles for 
this magazine, the first reaction was that the very mention of 
publicity in relation to music might well shock many of its 
readers. Yet, whether they realise it or not, if ever there was an 
industry built up and maintained by publicity it is that of the 
gramophone and records. Without that publicity (and the spirit 
of enterprise that inspired it) it is doubtful whether the record 
catalogues of to-day would offer their gargantuan wealth of 
symphonic music, opera, etc., or their great artists. 

But this is not a defence of publicity. It only serves to illustrate 
a first state of mind when approaching these articles. Then 
came thoughts of hundreds of little incidents over the years right 
back to the last days of the cylinder record—incidents which had 
their bearing on the development of the gramophone, its history 


being made. 
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My work of publicity meant that all records and gramophones 
had to pass through my department to be announced and 
advertised to trade and public. Thus it was inevitable that the 
closer the publicity could be brought to the production depart- 
ments, recording and manufacturing, the better and more 
knowledgeable would be the service that could be given. To have 
a list of records, or a new model, handed to one with the words 
‘** Advertise that’ was unthinkable. It was necessary to know 
what was going on behind it. So one was naturally drawn into 
intimate contact with the men who planned and the men who 
made the goods in order to get material facts on which to base 
the publicity. 

That’s how, an advertising man, I found myself plunged into 
the experience of seeing the gramophone industry being built. 
That, too, will explain how an advertising man may possibly have 
something interesting to relate to those who, accepting the modern 
radiogram and records much as they do the morning milk, possess 
only hazy ideas about the years that have intervened (especially 
the earlier years) from the time when every record opened with 
an announcement of its content and the name of the “ mark ”’ ; 
a strident, piercing voice declaiming, ‘Grand March from 
Tannhauser, played by the National Military Band . . . Edison- 
Bell Record.”’ 

So much for that. Now let me make it clear that this is not a 
history of the gramophone. It is merely a series of dips into the 
days when the achievement of the reproduction of “ music ” 
was little more than patient conscientious fumbling, anc the 
talking-machine was gradually emerging from the semi-obscurity 
of a very much ridiculed toy to secure recognition and a serious 
place in musical entertainment. 

But while this is not a history of the gramophone, it is necessary 
to deal with the conditions of those early days to provide some 
idea of the background against which the producers of records 
then laboured, conditions which, in the main, really changed 
very little mechanically until the coming of the two great revolu- 
tions effected first by radio and then by electric recording. They 
completely changed the face of the industry. 

At this point, perhaps, one may dispose of a little terminological 
matter. In those earlier days, the two forms, phonographs and 
disc machines, had the all-embracing description of “ talking 
machines,” and this ugly term was no help toward their being 
taken seriously. : 

** Gramophone ”’ was the term applied to their goods by the 
H.M.V. Company. It had never been registered as a trade mark, 
but a vast goodwill had been established in it, and the company 
always stoutly resisted any careless use of it. Then they attempted 
to register the word, but the trade mark office refused to accept 
it, claiming it to be a generic term. The matter was fought in 
the courts, Rufus Isaacs (afterwards Lord Reading) as Attorney- 
General acting for the Board of Trade, and the judgment made 
the word ‘‘ gramophone ”’ free to everybody. It was generally 
felt that had ‘no attempt been made to register the name, the 
goodwill bound up in it would have secured its property to this: 
day. As a matter of fact, the decision of the courts was greatly 
deplored by the industry. , : 

The word “ graphophone’”’ might have come. into general: 
use in a similar way but for a curious fact. It was registered 
in the United States as the trade mark of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, but in this country had been registered both 
as a trade mark and as the telegraphic address of the Edison-Bell- 
Company. How this came about, I never knew, but having some 
knowledge of the mixed fighting and patriotic propensities of the 
Edison-Bell chief, dear old Jimmy Hough, whose “ scrapping ’”’ 
with the original- American Edison Company. was .a secret joy: 
to the rest of the trade, it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
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that Jimmy enterprisingly “ adopted ”’ the word “‘ graphophone ” 
just as he adopted the name Edison. However, Jimmy was a clean 
fighter and when his friend Louis Sterling became chief of 
— he readily agreed to selling him the trade mark for 

100. 

To return to that massed recording referred to in my opening 
note. wo men who had engaged in these primitive recordings 
became colleagues of mine. The present technical head of the 
E.M.I. recording department at Abbey Road, Charles B. Gregory, 
began in the industry as a boy who started and stopped the 
batches of recording phonographs. And Sam Harrison, who 
afterwards became stage manager of the Old Vic., and was a 
valued staff man in the Columbia recording department for many 
years, sang to those old batteries of phonographs. He has told me 
he would repeat a song some thirty times, thus “‘ manufacturing ”’ 
about 350 records ! 

During the first years of this century, then, the bulk of the 
talking-machine business was in the cylinder. The high-class 
phonographs marketed here were made by the Edison Company, 
the Columbia Company, both of whom imported them from 
America, and the Edison-Bell Company, who both imported and 
manufactured here. The cylinder records imported from America 
came in barrels of five hundred, mixed titles, and the English 
wholesale agents would order by the barrel, taking chances on 
the contents. 

By the time I fell into the industry, the year 1906, these days 
had passed. A method of mechanical moulding of cylinders had 
been devised. Only one master (perhaps with a “ reserve ”’ for 
safety) had to be made, and this went through much the same 
process as modern disc recordings, and what were called “‘ gold- 
moulded ”’ composition duplicates were pressed off in any 
quantity. In the meantime, too, enterprising Continental and 
American makers of clockwork motors had produced cheap metal 
phonographs, lyre-shaped frames on which were mounted a 
spring motor, a mandril, and a reproducer which ran along a bar. 
These were sold at anything from 4s. 6d. to 15s. or so, and as the 
cheapest of the branded phonographs was £2 2s., these metal 
machines set up a miniature boom. 


When these metal machines first became available, the phono- . 


graph was still a sheer novelty. So much so that two men, whom 
I know very well, seized upon the cheap phonographs as a line 
for house-to-house selling. They charged a guinea for an outfit 
of a machine and six records (!) and, over a couple of years or so, 
sold thousands to farmers and cottagers in the western and north- 
eastern counties. It is of passing interest to note how these door- 
to-door salesmen made up their six records. There was always a 
march, usually “ Liberty Bell,’ always, too, the ‘‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana ”’ Intermezzo, a bell solo, ‘‘ Old Folks at Home” or 
“Poor Old Joe,” choice of a hymn or two, and the popular 
chorus song of the day, which happened at that time to be 
** Fol-de-rol-lol.”’ 

Just about the time the cylinder record was getting into its 
stride, the trade being divided between the Edison, Columbia, 
Pathé, and Edison-Bell companies, there came into the market 
the Sterling record. This was a new venture by two young men 
who had formed a company called the Russell Hunting Record 
Company. The partners were Russell Hunting, the technical 
expert, and Louis Sterling, the selling brain. Russell Hunting 
was a man of abounding ideas and a fertile imagination, richly 
bohemian and humorous by nature, and as active in the creation 
of novelty records as he was technically expert in producing them. 
He invented an Irish character, Michael Casey, and wrote and 
himself recorded Casey’s adventures, which sold to the tune of 
hundreds of thousands. Some of these still exist in disc form in 
the Regal catalogue. 

Louis Sterling had resigned the management of Zonophone 
records to join him. Little need for me to say much of him. His 
greatest assets were his gift of making friends (and keeping them, 
which is not so easy, but more important), his bold salesmanship, 
and his farsightedness. 

Members of the Sterling recording organisation whom I recall 
were Miss Lilian Bryant (called “ Billy ’ by everyone), who was a 
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brilliant pianist and orchestral conductor, Charles Stroh, who 
invented the Stroh violin (he fitted a small amplifying horn to 
the instrument, making it specially suitable for acoustic recording), 
and Stroud Haxton, a young violinist of considerable promise. 

It was not long before the Sterling record was selling a quarter 
of a million a month—three million a year. This astonishing 
result was largely brought about by a stroke of enterprise. The 
length of cylinder records was 4} inches. The Sterling was 
increased to 4? ins., and publicised as “‘ the record that’s half an 
inch longer.”’ This additional length only meant about a }-minute 
more music, but the extra long record attracted what must have 
been the lion’s share of the buying public. Excellent records they 
were, too. 

Then the partners looked round to add a disc to their business 
and took over the representation of the Odeon record in this 
country, forming a separate company, Sterling & Hunting, Ltd., 
to handle this. —The Odeon record was, I believe, the first of the 
double-sided records, and some of my readers may recall the early 
examples of this mark, about 73 ins. diameter, selling at half a 
crown. 

At this point it may be interpolated that the Gramophone 
Company (H.M.V.) was well established with single-sided records 
under its own mark, and the cheaper Zonophone records issued 
by a subsidiary. Caruso and Melba were already recording, the 
former having been secured in 1902 and the Australian nightingale 
three years later. Their records were costly, and they sold well, 
but their greater value then lay in the fact that the two greatest 
singers in the world had thus recognised the talking-machine. 
By the way, the first 12-inch standard (called ‘“‘ Monarch ”’) 
records of the Gramophone Company sold at 7s. 6d. single-sided, 
and of Santley (on Red Label ‘* Monarch ”’) at 15s. each ;_ that 
was in 1903. 

With the cylinder record already in heavy demand the Sterling 
and Hunting partners decided to develop the disc. As it happened, 
alongside the Odeon agency had been secured the British rights 
of Fonotipia records, an ambitious artistic venture with its head- 
quarters in Milan, Italy, and in which the late Baron d’Erlanger, 
the banker-musician, was interested. These Fonotipia discs 
really represented a high-water mark in reproduction, remarkable 
for a standard and quality of recording that was not surpassed 
for many years. The artists on Fonotipia included many famous 
names—Kubelik, Bonci, Destinn, Zenatello, Stracciari, Sammarco 
Barrientos, Thibaud, and the records were impressed with the 
artists’ facsimile signature. The 10#-inch size sold at 12s., and 
12-inch at 16s. I still possess a piano recording by Mme. Roger- 
Miclos, of the Mendelssohn Rondo Capriccioso, that even to-day is 
a marvel of piano tone. Indeed, when I met the Baron a few years 
ago (it was at the Savoy grill, and I remember our mutual amuse- 
ment at his ordering Irish stew for his lunch) he still spoke of the 
Fonotipia, with regret that it had not survived the last war. 
For, he said, it was a great artistic achievement born, perhaps, 
before its time. 

Alessandro Bonci was one of the many tenors who over the past 
forty years have been considered by their admirers good enough to 
challenge the greatest tenor of them all—Caruso. But there was 
only one Caruso, and his pre-eminence was never seriously 
threatened. That did not prevent our capitalising Bonci’s 
Fonotipia records to the full, and he was, indeed, the only other 
tenor contemporary with Caruso who could hold his own. 

Anyhow, we were determined to make the most of Bonci’s 
appearance in “ Rigoletto”? at Covent Garden one Saturday 
evening in July, 1907. Spaces had been booked in the morning 
papers of the following Monday, and arrangements made for the 
receipt of the advertisement copy at a very late hour. Louis 
Sterling and I saw the performance and Bonci’s undoubted 
success, and afterwards took a car to the Daily Mail office. Here 
the copy describing Bonci’s reception was prepared and handed 
in about midnight, the Daily Mail agreeing to furnish proofs of 
their setting for the other papers on Sunday. We were rather 
proud of that stop-press advertising effort, for our announcements 
of Bonci’s success and his records appeared almost side by side 
with the editorial references. (To be continued) 
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‘“ SAVAGE ” 


By H. HUGH HARVEY 


HE last years of “‘ The Golden Age of Opera ’’—those 

immediately preceding the Great War—produced no finer 
singer than the great French baritone Dinh Gilly, whose death 
occurred on the 19th May last, after a career in the opera houses 
of Europe and the Americas that lasted over two decades. 

Dinh Gilly was born in 1877, in Algiers, where his father was 
an Army officer. It had always been intended that he should 
follow in his father’s profession but, when his voice broke, he was 
lucky enough to attract such attention by its beautiful natural 
quality that he was persuaded his future career lay in the realms 
of song rather than in those of soldiering. He therefore decided, 
despite his father’s opposition, that nothing should stand in 
the way of securing a proper training, since he had no technical 
knowledge of music whatever—and, to this end, he literally 
“‘ran away from home.” Finding himself in Toulouse he 
managed to get into the Conservatoire, while yet under eighteen 
years of age. So successful were his studies that he soon became 
their prize pupil, and was recommended to go to Italy for a 
further period of training under the famous baritone Cotogni 
(in Rome). At the end of this period he went to the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he won the much coveted Premier Prix de 
Chant before he was twenty. He often spoke to me of those 
early days in his beloved Paris, and, incidentally, mentioned 
that he occasionally sang in one or two of the larger cafés in 
order to supplement his finances whilst studying. About that 
time the Paris Opéra management were on the look out for 
fresh young voices in order to strengthen their casts, and Gilly 
was given an audition ; the result of this audition proved so 
successful that he was engaged straight from the Conservatoire, 
being allowed to curtail by one year the usual length of study 
before engagement, owing to his exceptional voice and ability. 
He made his début in the role of the Priest in Reyer’s Sigurd, 
a work little known outside France. During his period at the 
Paris Opéra he became very friendly with the manager, Gayarre, 
and when suddenly he heard that the latter had had to resign, 
Gilly so resented the treatment of his friend that he threw up 
his contract and set sail for South America, informing the new 
manager that, if he liked, he could sue him for breach of contract, 
intimating that if he did so it might be a bit of free publicity for 
him. He was not sued ! 

Eventually reaching Buenos Aires he managed to obtain an 
engagement at the famous Colon Opera House, where he was 
fortunate enough to be befriended by their favourite baritone, 
Sammarco. Sammarco took Gilly more or less under his wing, 
and from that time he never lacked engagements throughout 
South America, where he stayed for some years. On his return 
to Europe he sang frequently in Spain, Monte Carlo (where he 
met Caruso, who became a lifelong friend) and at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris, also in Germany, where he learnt German 
specially to sing the Wagner baritone parts. In this latter 
period, he told me, he once went to sleep on the stage (!) when 
he was appearing as Gunther (in the G6étterdammerung)—who, 
it may be remembered, has a long silent period in the second Act. 

In view of his growing reputation he was invited to appear 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company in New York, and made 
his North American début with that organization on the 16th 
November, 1909, in one of its series of bi-weekly performances 
at the New (afterwards Century) Theatre ; the role was Albert 
in Werther, and it is interesting to recall that it was on this 
occasion that Geraldine Farrar first appeared as Charlotte— 
a part which she was to make particularly her own in New York. 

In December, 1910, occurred the world-premiére of Puccini’s 
Girl of the Golden West at the Metropolitan. In this work 
Gilly created the part of Sonora—but he was, in the following 





Dinh Gilly 


May, to create the role of the Sheriff, Jack Rance, on the first 
production of the opera at Covent Garden—a part which he 
told me he alternated with Pasquale Amato, its creator in New 
York. 

His Covent Garden début was as Amonasro, on 22nd May, 
1911. Amonasro always remained Gilly’s favourite character— 
so much so that he ever referred to himself in after years as 
“the savage ’’—but, surely, a gentler “‘ savage ’’ never (existed. 
Those who knew him in his later teaching days will concur in this. 
His Covent Garden career lasted until 1924. On that stage 
he created three roles—Jack Rance in the Fanciulla (29th May, 
1911), Athanaél in Thais (18th July, 1911) and Michele in 
Il Tabarro (18th June, 1920) ; Puccini called him “ Il magnifico 
Michele,” and expressed his great appreciation of Gilly’s 
performance in the opera. Other roles which he sang at 
Covent Garden were: Marcello, Sharpless, Scarpia, Mercutio, 
Valentine, Rigoletto, Renato, Tonio, the High Priest in Samson 
et Dalila and Giorgio Germont—the last with the great Selma 
Kurz, in June, 1924. 

Gilly’s was a phenomenal voice ; even in his early days his 
maestri were undecided as to whether it was a tenor or a bari- 
tone—and all through his career its great range and volume 
were apparent. He was one of the few artists in my long 
experience whose voice could always be heard over the full 
orchestra at Covent Garden without losing any of its beauty. 
In his opera days he was able to sing the ‘* Celeste Aida ”’ in its 
original (tenor) key! His friend Caruso derived much amuse- 
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ment from Gilly’s imitations of himself—and admitted that he 
had a fine “ tenor ” voice ! 

After his retirement from opera, Gilly sang but little in public 
although his voice was still in perfect condition. He appeared 
two or three times on the concert platform and broadcast twice 
—all of which performances proved that he had written “ Finis ” 
to his active career long before there was any necessity for him 
to do so. In March, 1925, he was specially chosen to support 
Tetrazzini in the first important broadcast-concert ever sent 
out from 2LO (the event caused a mild sensation at the time), 
whilst, in April, 1933, he broadcast a programme of his own, 
singing, amongst other things, the famous Mephisto-Serenade 
from Faust and the Eri-tu from the Masked Ball. 

His final years were devoted to teaching and lecturing— 
branches of his art for which his great attainments essentially 
fitted him—and he became one of the most sought-after maestri 
in London. He always regarded as his best pupil, and the best 
exponent of his teaching, the lady who was afterwards to become 
his wife, Miss Edith Furmedge, the well-known contralto. 
Among others who studied with him were Dora Labbette (Lisa 
Perli), Dennis Noble and—at Melba’s request—John Brownlee, 
the Australian baritene who has recently reappeared with such 
success at The Metropolitan Opera, New York. 

Gilly continued to teach until quite recently, when, unfor- 
tunately, illness necessitated a cessation of work. 

His first records were made for French Odeon, about the vear 
1906 (or 1907) ; I have only been able to trace four titles :— 


No. Two scenes from Louise : 
0725 Voir naitre une enfant. 
POMS ww es répose-toi. 
97143 | Rigoletto: Tous deux egaux (Pari siamo). 
97158 Hamlet: Brindisi ; O vin dissipe la tristesse. 


The next records were made in New York in April, 1914 :— 


Victor Red Seal Records 

Victor H.M.V. Numbers 

Number —Single- Double- (Three Bohemian Folk Songs, 
sided sided sung with Emmy Destinn). 

89116 2-054062 DB. 593 Dobru noc! ma Mila (Good 
Night). (Withdrawn 1927). 
Kde domov mOj | 

DJ. 101 | (My Homeland) Still 

} Uz mon Milou available 

(The Wedding) 


The following are London recordings. 


H.M.V. Red Label 


S-s. No. D-s No. 

7-52244 — La Bohéme: Coat 
Song, Vecchia zim- 
arra. (In January, 
1925, this was 
coupled with the 
Tabarro aria, below) 

7-32082/3 DA558 La Coupe du Roi de 


87555  7-54005 
87554 7-54007 


Date of Issue. 
December, 1923 
(Withdrawn 1925) 


May, 1924 
(Withdrawn 1928) Thulé : Il est venu ce 


jour de lutte. 


January, 1925 7-5 2244 DA559 { La Bohéme: Coat 
(Withdrawn 1929) | Song (see above). 
7-52245 | Il Tabarro: Scorri 
flume. 


March, 1925 
(Withdrawn 1930) 


Madama _ Butterfly: 
Dovunque al mondo 
(with Hislop and 
| Parnis). 

Ditto, Amore o grillo 
(with Hislop). 

Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame, Légende de la: 
Sauge; Fleurissait une 
rose. 

I Pagliacci : Prologue 
—Sung in English. 


2-054140 DB743 


2-054141 





April, 1925 2-032076/7 DB693 


(Withdrawn 1928) 


eee 


July, 1925 2-02092/3 DB849 


Withdrawn 1931) 
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H.M.V. Electrical Recordings—Autumn of 1928. with 
piano acct. by George Reeves. 

Two 10 in. records : (neither of these was ever issued). 

No. Bb14230-3—The Dreary Steppe (Gretchaninov). 

No. Bb15560-3—Lasciatemi morire (from Monteverdi’s opera 
Arianna). 

Two 12 in. records : (these were available in Vienna up to 1935). 

(Never issued here). DB1356 O del mio amato ben (Donaudy) ; 
Amarilli (Caccini). 

(Special Pressings of DB1356 Titles may still be obtained.) 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Myra Hess 


A note from one of our readers, Mr. Hugh Liversidge, is a timely 
reminder of the early days of the war when Miss Myra Hess took 
the initiative in solving several urgent problems for musicians 
and music lovers by starting the National Gallery concerts. 

‘“* These concerts started with a big advantage, in that Sir 
Kenneth Clark and the Trustees placed the National Gallery 
at the free disposal of Miss Hess for the running of this series. 





The National Gallery concerts take place every weekday at . 


I p.m, to 2 p.m. except Saturdays. Admission is only 1s., and 
for this modest sum you stand a good chance of hearing such 
musicians as Myra Hess, Brosa, Moiseiwitsch and so on. 

But the purpose of the concerts is not only to give pleasure 
to the public, but also to help young musicians and music 
generally. Instead of the young musician of promise giving 
a concert at which the press may or may not condescend to be 
present, and which is mostly supported by friends and is a 
financial loss, the musical debutantes are given a chance at the 
National Gallery and paid a fee. So instead of losing money, 
they make it. 

Since the concerts have started, large sums have been paid 
in musicians’ fees also to that worthy institution, The Musicians’ 
Benevolent Fund. 

Miss Hess told me how extremely grateful she is for the kind 
co-operation of all the musicians who have so willingly offered 
to come to the National Gallery, for what is little more than an 
expense fee. Miss Hess herself has so far given her services on 
no less than thirty-six occasions. It will be remembered that 
Miss Hess gave up a most lucrative American tour so as to carry 
out this work, and she, like most musicians—as I well know— 
makes money in U.S.A., not here.” 


Inferno at the Hague 


Among the music abandoned at The Hague, together with all 
the scenery and costumes for the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company’s 
projected tour of Holland, France and Belgium, was Constant 
Lambert’s original manuscript score and orchestral parts of his 
arrangement of Liszt’s “‘ Dante Sonata.’”’ The whole company 
had arrived only five days before the German invasion of Holland 
and were lucky to escape back to London. One gruesome and 
fantastic sight that two members saw from a window was a dead 
German hanging from his parachute and careering with grim 
leaps and twists down an empty street in the light of early morning, 
like a marionette ballet dancer. 

The Company, little daunted, has started its summer season 
at the Wells and has used the Columbia records of its own orchestra 
with Louis Kentner conducted by Constant Lambert (which we 
reviewed in May) with special high fidelity amplifiers and loud 
speakers, to accompany the Dante Sonata ballet. 


British Red Cross 


A concert of French music in aid of the British Red Cross and 
the Order of St. John will be given on July 5th at 5.30 at 5, St. 
James’s Square, London, S.W.1, by Maggie Teyte and Esther 
Fisher. Works by Debussy, Chabrier, Fauré and Poulenc. 
Enquiries to Harold Holt, 3, Clifford Street, W.1. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Recorded Piano Lessons 


I note a useful development of lessons-by-record, in the series 
that Abram Chasins, an American pianist, pupil of Hofmann 
and Godowsky, is making: pieces by Chopin, their technical 
problems discussed and exemplified on one side, and the whole 
piece played on the other. I have not heard them, but the 
idea seems good, and might be developed here. While I 
mention things American, may I give a very cordial welcome 
to my good friend Peter Reed, editor of our opposite number 
over there, The American Music Lover? His June note of the 
new activity in recording American music backs up my plea 
of last September, that some of these works may be made 
available here. Some day we may have fuller reciprocity in 
such exchanges: at present it’s one-sided ; we hear too little 
of the best American music: and that goes for the B.B.C. also. 


Ourselves the Stars 


I hope a good many readers listened to A.R.’s radio talks. 
He is the new W.D.—only different. I couldn’t quite catch 
all the remarks, one day, as the music went on, but I liked their 
enthusiasm (do you remember Sir Oliver Lodge’s charming 
little asides?) Everything is welcome that gets away from the 
(to me) heavy unreality of broadcasting, whose spoken word 
so rarely gets to the heart of meaning, or near the plain man’s 
habit of thought and utterance. A.R.’s using old, thin-toned 
records as background, against which to put in one’s pianistic 
or vocal efforts, pleased me. I’ve done this myself: a version 
of re-dubbing Caruso. ‘There is harmless pleasure in for once 
being the star soloist. Readers might like to suggest good 
records for such purposes?. 


Key and Colour 


One of my keenest pleasures is to receive from readers notes 
of the way in which they take in music. The longer I live, 
the more I am convinced that the astonishingly diverse ways 
in which we do this (“ appreciate”), the queer things we can 
do to the music and it to us, make much of the common talk 
about “how to appreciate’? almost farcical. A _ thoughtful 
correspondent, Mr. N. H. Hood, puts forward two ideas that 
interest me. He happened to be brought up to Tonic Sol-fa, 
that admirable teaching-tool which most musicians have been 
glad to use when educating sight-readers of any kind. Instead 
of the “movable Doh” system, common here, by which, what- 
ever the flats or sharps of the key, its keynote is read as “‘ Doh,” 
Mr. Hood employs the system by which “ Doh ”’ is fixed as C, 
every other note being named from it : thus the familiar succession 
** Doh, ray, me, fah, soh, lah, te, doh ” applies only to the major 
scale of C. The moment one moves into another key, the 
vowels have to be altered, to show the flatness or sharpness of 
any note. The scale of G major, for instance, would be read 
** Soh, lah, te, doh, ray, me, fe (not “‘ fa’’) soh.” A different 
array of vowels results, and as vowels can be divided into the 
broad classes of round and mellow (e.g., “ oo,” “‘ oh,” ** ah ”’) 
and bright, ringing (“ ay,” “ee,’’) the result of thus Sol-faing 
any scale brings about constantly varied successions of vowel- 
sounds ; and Mr. Hood’s feeling is that it is the alteration in 
the relative progressions of those vowel sounds which gives 
** colour”? to a key. It may be that in foreign countries, where 
the “fixed Doh” system is used, children get associations of 
vowel-colour thus, which either fix, or help to fix, a general 
sense of key-and-colour, later. 


Colour or Credulity ? 


Others, we know, feel colour in keys independently of this 
association. I happen never to have had the remotest experience 


of any “ association ’”’ at all, so I am, in this regard, colour- 
blind. I think the majority of musicians are. I have heard 
some discussions among others about colours. There seems to 
be no agreement as to which colour belongs to which key. The 
mere changing the key (or pitch) of a piece might bring associa- 
tions, of course—the simple fact that if you transpose a C major 
song into E flat, you lift the whole thing into a brighter range 
of tone ; but then, much depends on the tessitura of the song— 
whether it has a lot of high or low notes. I have at times 
dutifully tried to think of keys with colours, but apart from 
the above elementary reason, I, personally, have no foundation 
at all for declaring G major, or any other key, to “ be” red, 
green, or sky-blue-pink. Doubtless many of us have experi- 
mented with our gramophones, running records at varied 
speeds, and finding out what seems to happen to the music. 
‘To some, the change alters the key “‘ colour ” to that of the new 
key. ‘‘ Clear and bright D assumes the unmistakable soft 
voluptuous colour of D flat, etc.”’ So says one observer. He 
concludes that “ key colour is dependent on pitch rather than 
temperament, equal or otherwise’ (the hearer’s temperament, 
too?) The “lie” (tessitura) of the music is raised or lowered, and 
so it takes on a different complexion—perhaps something in the 
way that the landscape does when the sun is rising or going 
down. 


+ 


Thus far—using “colour”? to mean “ emotional effect ’— 
the effects are likely to be much the same for everybody. It is 
when we come to the association of actual colours—red, green, 
blue—with keys that we are in the realm that is for me not one 
of the sun, but of moonshine. Books have been written about 
it, but, though anybody can imagine any connection he likes 
between colour and music, there is no scientific ground for it. 
Is it just a form of day-dreaming, of which we all do a good deal 
without knowing it. In dealing with music, it has always to 
be reckoned with. Self deception, in one form or other, remains 
the greatest power of the human mind. (Read Lippmann’s 
Public Opinion!) It is amusing to find that a colour-fan has 
two entirely different colours for the keys of C sharp and D flat, 
though they are the same in sound. Yet, as ever, considering 
how much people’s enjoyment of music may depend on things 
that seem to some of us outside it, I seek not to destroy anybody’s 
elements of pleasure, however strange they may be to me. And 
how much is all art illusion? Jeans has flurried pianists by 
asking what exactly “touch” can do to the piano: whether 
an insensate weight applied to the key would not produce all 
the beauties of “‘ touch’ that we maybe-deluded pianists (who 
have spent a lifetime in trying to produce the beauties) believe 
possible of production only by human means. Most musicians 
can only reply that they know the Jeans-school is wrong: but 
they can’t say why. I think I see some physical reasons on 
our side, but who am I to wrestle with a Jeans? 


‘“‘Learn to love it slowly ”’ 


Mr. Hood’s other point is an admirable quiet plea for not 
overdoing things. His own words cannot be bettered : in telling 
of his first memorable introduction to Palestrina (it happened 
to be with Super flumina Babylonis, and the Improperia, which I 
take to be the record by the Sistine Choir, H.M.V., DB. 1571), 
he describes the sense of peace, contentment, clean simplicity— 
the “ pure cold water ” which he finds also in much of Sibelius. 
Then follows his excellent word of advice: ‘* As I always have 
the utmost respect for the contents of newly-acquired records 
(fearing to hasten unduly -the full appreciation, which some- 
times leads to the rapid attainment of satiation point), “ no 
matter how much a record appeals, learn to love it slowly, or it will 
play itself out.” I think that wise sentence is worth italicising, 
don’t you? 
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BRAHMS: ACADEMIC FESTIVAL OVERTURE. 


Decca, LY6058. Berlin Philharmonic (Fiedler). 
H.M.V., DB3394. Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). 

Col.. LX58, 9. Concertgebouw (Mengelberg) ; with 
Third Movement of First Symphony 
(Brahms). 

L.S.O. (Weingartner). 

State Opera, Berlin (Stiedry). 


Col. LX886. 
Parlo., E10944. 


Of the two Cols., the latter (886) stands high above the former 
for vivid, lively, buoyant tone. As I emphasised in my review, 
this is a quality I seck in the work—a type of shining eagerness 
which must show no shallowness, for this is mature symphonic 
Brahms. Mengelberg is apt to dream a little too palpably. It 
does not really need three sides. Nobody else takes them. 
H.M.V. has a fine spring and ring: just a trifle thinner, on top, 
than 886, but first-class in its general appeal. The English 
chamber is superior, I think. Decca is on the small side, nicely 
balanced. in the softer parts, lacking the weight and roundness 
and bright youthfulness of the best of the others. There is not 
quite perfect coherence of timbre in the fortes. Parlo. is on 
the dim side, too. There is in the 886 Col. the little cream on 
the coffee, for me ; the cognac in it, too (or whatever was Brahms’ 
favourite stingo). 


BACH: SUITE No. 3, IN D. 


H.M.V., DBg018, 19,20. Busch and his Chamber 
Players. With part of Over- 
ture, Suite 4. 

B.B.C. (Boult). With Prelude 
from Violin Sonata 6, in E 
(Arr. Pick-Mangiagalli). 
(Conservatoire Concerts 
Orch., Paris (Weingartner). 
With Minuet (Boccherini). 

The Busch is in a series, so we have to take part of the next 
suite on side 6. The others have fill ups, of which the H.M.V. 
is the more suitable. My Musical Times colleague, Mr. McNaught, 
did a little drudgery for us in comparing the speeds of Busch 
and Weingartner. Here is his table of crotchets per minute : 


H.M.V., DB1963, 4, 5. 


Col., LX874, 5, 6. 


Busch Weingartner 
Grave pa 39 43 
Vivace - 50 52 
Air .. - 21 26 
Gavotte 152 110 
Bourrée 202 186 
Gigue ‘“ 76 76 


In the Gigue the crotchet is of course dotted—two to a bar. 

The Air is always dragged. The Gavotte is, for my taste, 
often hustled ; but many like it faster than I do. I lke about 
Boult’s pace (around 168) or even a little faster. McNaught has 
a good phrase for this piece: “a waving of flags *’ (he is, inci- 
dently, one of the best music critics breathing. Yes, they do 


flair. 
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breathe, deny it who may, after watching them in Queen’s Hall 
for a generation). Busch is smaller, less finely finished in some 
ways, but very much to the taste of those who like the chamber- 
orchestra idea. If you prefer the full fig, then it is W. or B. 
As to the recorded tone, I slightly prefer W. ; a little more keenly 
integrated, and his strings bite a bit better. There is more nervous 
energy in it, I feel. Busch has not so sharp a hold over the band, 
somehow. Boult’s high speed in the Bourrée is not quite successful. 
But W. is a bit on the heavy side, there. Boult’s Gigue at 112 
is better than the other’s, as regards speed ; but I almost despair 
of hearing any British band play really rhythmically, for more 
than four bars at a time. We are an unrhythmical people, as 
I have remarked before. We are cyclic. Our thought comes in 
short pants, and we go round and round. Music doesn’t. 
Weingartner holds the Air best: and it takes some holding— 
in the air. On points, perhaps Boult, partly because of his paces 
and most of the spirit (but the Gigue gets Britishly flat-footed : 
not that we are alone in that quality: but we are eminent) ; 
largely becaue of the last-side piece, pure Bach and yet (as the 
old tag has it) not a Bach (‘ brook ’’) but the mighty Ocean. 


Such music is glory, happiness, power—the only sort of power 
worth a damn in all the world. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: CAPRICCIO ITALIEN 


Parlo., E11345, 6. 
H.M.V., D1739, 40. 
H.M.V., C3136, 7. 

H.M.V., DB3956, 7. B.B.C. (Boult). 

Decca, LY6066, 7. Berlin State Opera (Melichar). 
With Polonaise from Eugene Onegin. 
The best kind of gaudy recording (using the word in no dis- 
paraging sense) seems to be Fiedler’s. The Stokowski, which 
I suppose to be ten years or so old, stands up uncommonly well. 
I think that non-acoustic reproduction would give this as high 
a place as any. This conductor gets, better than Boult, the 
swagger and spread of the music. Boult’s recording (excellent 
bass) is very smooth, but not so exciting. Decca is good in 
volume and bounce, but not quite so rich in clarity, and in the 
sting of the strings, which appear to be on the mild side (perhaps 
not very numerous). The Parlo. impulse is somewhat heavier, 
strong in volume and well put forth, if with less of the music’s 
sparkle (superficial, if you like) than Decrea, which I slightly 
prefer ; as the cheap selection, however, I spot Boston, and even 
think it gets by all the others, in some points of impudence and 
I should like some time to hear these on the loudest of 
electrical reproducers : not just to find out how loudly the music 
can be borne, but to satisfy myself that the old Phily is as cleverly 
manipulated as I think it is. For the average party who just 


likes the swing and tingle of the music, I think the 8s. Fiedler 
is the best buy. 


Berlin State Opera (Heger). 
Philadelphia (Stokowski). 
Boston (Fiedler). 


CHABRIER : RHAPSODY, ESPANA. 


Parlo., R20125. 


Colonne (Pierné). 
Col., LX88o. 


L.P.O. (Beecham). 
H.M.V., B8713. Boston (Fiedler). 
H.M.V., E522. Detroit (Gabrilowitsch). 

The older H.M.V. was a capital goer. Now we can get more 
vim and brag out of the record. I liked Gabrilowitsch’s slinky 
command. Fiedler does not expend so much art on it, but the 
newer recording wins, on this full-tonal score. The Parlophone 
does not quite fully integrate. It needs a bigger variety of attack 
and a more convincing nearness. The tone gets rather muddy. 
It remains for Beecham to get all the qualities on to one disc, 
and make the Col. record a true French confection, gallant and 
gay—a crackerjack not to be missed. A good second, but still 
a distinct second, is Fiedler’s cheap disc. 


W.R.A. 
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(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


“The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult): Romance in 
C major, Op. 42 (Sibelius). H.M.V., DB3972 (12 ins., 6s.) 
The date is 1903—just after the second symphony, and about 
the time of the violin concerto. An excellent show of string tone 
is recorded. There is nothing in the music that we do not find in 
other works ; its lyrical side leans a little to sentimentality, as 
in some of the other (solo) string pieces. The opening is one of 
the now familiar strongly-rhythmical declamatory gambits, 
which alternates with the gentler mood, not far from equally 
‘familiar Tchaikovskyan ones ; yet there is a small independence, 
even in the midst of phraseology that is inevitably fin de siécle 
and now rather faded. The next section (middle of side 1) 
strengthens the spirit for a middle part, with plucked bass, which 
falls into a rather easy line of pattern, on the whole reminding 
us of the early slow-movement style of the symphonies. The 
beginning of side 2 will please many for its mood of resignation 
or whatever you like to call it. In Sibelius’ whole output the piece 
is not important, but in its well-turned expression of a character- 
istic early mood of his, in rather derivative speech, it is quite 
worth hearing. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati): Hamlet 
Overture, Op. 67b (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. (C3176 
(12 in., 4s.). 


There is, besides this Fantasia or overture, some incidental 
music for Hamlet, written in 1891—seventeen items. The overture 
for this set is, I read, a simplified small-orchestra version of the 
present one. The idea for Hamlet seems to have come immediately 
after Francesca, also recorded this month ; but the writing down 
took place in 1888. The work is dedicated to Grieg. How are 
we to penetrate Tchaikovsky’s “ reading” of Hamlet? One 
would expect the melancholy to be stressed. My feeling is that 
the reminder of the Queen of Spades brings up Pushkin—as might 
be not unreasonable. This links up, for me, with the Byronic 
Pushkin of Manfred. I mentioned, in noticing Francesca, the 
possible Liszt influence. Liszt’s Hamlet, written in the early ’60’s, 
seems to have been performed only a year or two _ before 
Tchaikovsky’s. I do not know if the latter had heard it. It seems 
unlikely. 

The recording is hefty and rather noisy, but I take it that this 
is chiefly in the spirit of the music, which does not spare the 
fortissimi. There is nothing to grumble at, however. 

It is good to hear an unfamiliar Tchaikovsky work: we can 
give it all the better hearing because we have not been deaved 
with it for generations. But there is little with which to compare 
it, besides the Liszt and some Berlioz. The opening four-note 
figure is common to several works of the Romantic kind (it will 
remind you of the start of Francesca’s theme). The music is so 
short that there is not much time to build up. We get, early, 
a good but very Lisztian outburst—perhaps the madness. 
‘ presumably some suggestion of Ophelia continues, in the slightly 
Russian-folky theme; but the next section must follow fact, and 


I get the feeling that the frenetic combat-stuff is more fitting for 
the battles in Macbeth than for the mental struggles of Hamlet. 
But it is interesting to hear how Tchaikovsky creates a Russian 
Hamlet—perhaps in his own mental image: certainly in some 
of his familiar phrases (a little too easily come by, that music 
on mid-side 2). Not knowing the score, I cannot say if the work 
is here uncut. It seems to be performed in a straightforward way, 
though there is a feeling of a little coarseness also: how far that 
lies in the music we should need the score to determine, firstly, 
and then varied “‘ readings ”’ to see what many conductors could 
suggest to us. I am afraid the spiritual content is not high, but 
it is certainly interesting to hear such a work, and try to find out 
what sort of man and drama Tchaikovsky imagined and inter- 
preted, out of his particular world of romance and his own 
longings and fears. I recall a sentence of Mr. Newman’s—how 
rich a provoker of thought he is! He says: “ Tragic art is for the 
living ; the pain of the message must always bring with it its own 
anodyne in the beauty of the utterance.’ Does Tchaikovsky 
provide that anodyne here? 


The Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : Citronen Waltz 
(J. Strauss). H.M.V. C3175 (12 in., 4s.). 


The sub-title is ““ Where the citrons bloom.” This might mean 
their home, India, or the Mediterranean, or California and 
Florida. Presumably Johann had the Sunny South in mind, 
but I cannot hear the music making very vigorous efforts to 
float far down the blue Danube. Strauss of the Bat had Spanish 
blood: his mother’s mother was born in Madrid: are there, 
then, some Oriental traces that we should seek, in Straussian 
waltzes? I ask, and flee from the question. California, if it had 
been in the composer’s purview, might have produced a prophetic 
glimpse of Hollywood, Florida of camp-meetings. Horror ! 
There are no Indian sinuosities. Perhaps the introduction is 
meant to suggest a breath of Southern air ; after that we get 
familiar gambits and mild gambols. I do not find anything very 
fresh in this sample ; the main thing is that the mixture, the 
citronade-as-before, is served up in the most attractive Bostonian 
way. Mr. Fiedler never tries for much of the Viennese “‘ swing.”’ 
That tends to make his readings rather prosaic. The chief 
pleasure is in the bright, wieldy bulk of tone, and its charming 
recording, with the nice little bubbles of wind quality no actual 
breath-bubbles, of course: it is a sound vintage that the band 
offers). Without, then, any special subtlety of treatment, this is 
a thoroughly enjoyable performance, ample in body and genial 
in spirit. 


‘Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra : Liebestraume 


(Liszt arr. G. Walter). Berceuse de Jocelyn (Godard arr. 
G. Walter). H.M.V., BD846 (10 ins., as.). 


Though, perhaps, it was not necessary to dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s quite so much in these arrangements, since the 
melodies are quite strong enough to be effective on their own, 
Campoli and his orchestra have nevertheless made a very appeal- 
ing record, which should find a wide public. There is something 
very poignant, by association, about Godard’s graciously turned 
and charming tune: and both in this and the third of the 
Liebestraume Campoli’s tone and feeling and the discreet accom- 
panying of his little orchestra make very pleasant hearing. The 
recording is very good and the record, at this price, is a bargain. 





New Royal Record 


- H.M.V. have published a new Royal record. RC3174 contains 
the message broadcast by H.M. the King on Empire Day, and all 
profits from the sale of this record will be devoted to charities 
nominated by His Majesty. : 
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COLUMBIA 


« London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Francesca 
da Rimini, Op. 32 (Tchaikovsky). Columbia LX887-9. 
Auto LX8486-8 (12 ins., 18s.). 


Eighteen months ago I had to review a Francesca on two-thirds 
of the sides. I look forward to hearing the whole of that recording 
(N.Y. Phil.), and comparing it with this, in due course. Taking 
the present set alone, I find a heartening flexibility in the opening, 
everywhere taste, imagination, quality worth savouring. I find 
the recording kind to needles and the ear, and the reading grateful 
to the spirit. In all, a product much to my liking. 

The work (1876: Tchaikovsky was 36) seems to have been a 
first-class product of the imagination, though its composer 
doubted whether he had found for the whirlwind the music 
he wanted. Later, he did not care for the work, finding something 
unreal and cold in it: but who shall translate a composer’s ideas 
about his own music, or understand the cause of change in his 
attitude to it ? Perhaps its subject oppressed him, and he may 
not have liked to recall the Wagnerian influence he found in it. 
Perhaps there is a bit of the Wagner of the Tannhduser ballet 
(Francesca, by the way, has been ballet’d: see my review of the 
N.Y. performance, January, 1939); perhaps, more of Liszt 
(e.g., on side 2). As to the treatment in general, you may like 
to compare Liszt’s, in the Dante music recently made into a 
ballet (records reviewed by A.R. in May). But “ influences ” 
do not spoil the work: its personal force holds it up—a force, 
here, rather of formal than of melodic power. 

‘“* Dante, coming into the second circle of Hell, witnesses the 
punishment of carnal sinners, who are tossed about ceaselessly 
in the dark air by the most furious winds. Amongst these, he 
meets with Francesca of Rimini, who relates her story of the 
infatuation with her husband’s brother, Paolo.” 

I do not think the Wagnerianism is strong, or matters: it 
would surely be impossible for anyone not to pick up a tip or 
two from that older hand. There is far more of the best 
Tchaikovsky here than of Wagner, good or less good. A storm is 
always something for a music-lover to cringe at (though the 
number of good ones is also something to be thankful for, when 
we think what terrible things can be done in the name of dirty 
weather). The psychological and symbolical storms are the 
highest tests. The use of a simple three-chord figure for the 
lighting (darkening) of the whole scene is admirable. The early 
development of the wailing subject is beautifully done, and 
here one begins to realise the value of that continuity of phrasing 
which is one of Beecham’s richest qualities. He gets effects without 
the terrific pressure that some conductors make us feel. True, 
in Francesca we must have force, but how to spread it over large 
areas of scoring without producing an oppressive, dumpy 
feeling ? That middle-side-2 patterning is, of course, passé, 
but how else would one work up—rather, how would 
Tchaikovsky, in 1876 ? Or Wagner, for that matter (though he 
was finding just what patterns could and could not do). Here is 
a better use of the nervous energy, that in other works too often 
sounds hysterical. 

Francesci’s theme comes on side 3. Here is some of the most 
handsome Tchaikovsky scoring: as gracious a section as ever he 
wrote ; but perhaps the side 4 matter eases off too much into 
prettiness ? Perhaps not: just the happiness of lovers ; but the 
end of this side, and its leading on to side 5, I find a bit tedious. 
This section, which is sometimes cut in concert performances, 
can stand it. The melodic line seems to sag a bit. Probably not 
much can be done with it. On side 5 the excitement works up 
again—with too great a consciousness of the figuration (a 
weakness of the work as a whole). Perhaps the composer did not 
find the ideal way of equating the dramatic and active with the 
contemplative-static. Still, much of it, limitations and all, is 
first-class Tchaikovsky. Side 6 makes the best of a well-planned 
brief return of the whirlwind. When the old man’s imagination 
fused with his rather rackety form-sense, and when he wasn’t 
worrying about symphonies, he brought off some fine strokes. 
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London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner): Invita- 
' tion to the Waltz (Weber). Columbia LX8o0 (12 ins., 6s.). 


The composer’s name is followed by “ Arr. Weingartner and 
Woodhouse.” The music (1819: Weber was 33) arose, said the 
composer’s son, from the habit of his cheery circle in Darmstadt 
(from 1810)—to get ideas from the popular tunes of the day ; 
but that need not mean much: a mere snatch of tune matters 
little. A universal favourite may be created, by the right man, 
out of the meanest matter. The ‘‘ programme” here has the 
authority of Weber’s wife, who tells how he recited it to her as 
he played the waltz in its first (piano) form: ‘‘ First approach 
of the dancer (bars 1-4) ; the lady’s evasive reply (5-8) ; his 
pressing invitation (9-13—the short appoggiatura C and the 
appoggiatura A flat are very significant).”’ These are at the 
beginning and end of the string phrase ; it would be no harm to 
take the explanation with a pinch of salt. “‘ Her consent (13-16) ; 
they enter into conversation—he begins (17-19) ; she replies 
(19-21) ; he speaks with greater warmth (21-23) ; she sympath- 
etically agrees (23-25). Now for the dance! He addresses her 
with regard to it (25-27); her answer (27-29); they draw 
together (29-31), take their places, are waiting for the com- 
mencement of the dance (31-35). The dance. Conclusion: 
his thanks, her reply, their retirement. Silence.” All very 
capital, and how it glitters with the chandelier lights, in this 
arrangement ; a bassoon bit and other counterpoints please me 
immensely. This makes the whole thing sparkle. The weight 
on side 2 is deployed with complete taste, and the recording, if 
it misses a trifle of that, gets so much rise into the cake that any 
of us could become a waltzer after a few lessons with Weber. 
We could even “ appear to float over the ground,” like the 
heroine in the best stories. The recording of this Weingartner 
version, with its clever weaving, is first-rate. 


PARLOPHONE 


+E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra (Previtali): Overture, 


L’Italiana in Algeri (Rossini). Parlophone, E11449 (12 ins., 
4S.). 

Precision, smart “‘ dressing,” the military virtues, are in this 
recording, with a homogeneous if slightly unresilient but never 
shrill string tone, sound soloing, and the right driving power, 
without any feeling of over-domination. 

Every month brings records which provide matter for Second 
Reviews. This is one. I recall a terrific Toscanini, and, I think, a 
Beecham too, as well as a Covent Garden sample. Of these, 
however, more when I can make the comparisons in the usual, 
more leisurely, way. The world in which an opera like L’/taliana 
(1813) could be written in under a month, and sweep Venice off 
its feet, is gone for ever. How can we recapture the delight? 
Perhaps by a reinvigorating use of imagination that will put 
itself completely at the service of the play of farcical bluffs, 
comical situations, absurd concatenations and _ coincidences. 
which was never so wittily served by music as when Rossini was 
at the height of his powers: at one-and-twenty, mark. The 
Covent Garden 1935 revival, with Supervia, was, we may gather, 
less the pure champagne than was the Venice production of 
1813 ; and our willingness to be tickled is perhaps less than 
theirs: they had, after all, little other music to go by. Their 
narrow, intense tastes in opera were, we may think, rather easily 
pleased ; but if we forget most of the nineteenth century music 
we have heard we can still get a lot of fun out of L’Jtaliana. The 
instrumental side of it probably holds us the better: that colora-. 
tura is apt to lose its distinction, and even its colour: it is so 
*“much of a muchness.” But the overture, both as Rossinian 
type and as appetiser for a farce, is hard to beat. The girl setting 
out to find her lover (who is a slave to the Bey of Algeria), her 
being wrecked near the Bey’s palace, with a foolish suitor tagging 
on ; her fascinating the Bey (who has decided to marry Lindoro, 
her lover, to someone else) ;, and the lovers’ stratagems and 
escape: this spirit is beautifully evoked in the overture, though 
the portrayal of the various persons is not attempted. The slowish. 
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3/4 introduction begins with expectancy—a natty pussyfootery, 
interrupted by a loud chord: then the bit of solo sentiment 
followed by the requisite Allegro of rattling excitement, with its 
second theme, not worried about repeating its small idea, and its 
whole self. No wonder Rossini could throw off such by-the-yard 
ideas in a few hours. The famous “ crescendo” is struck in, 
like an expected gewgaw in a pudding. Development will give 
nobody a headache. If the efficiency of the performance and 
recording remind us rather of the tough little miss of to-day 
than of the (let us preserve the Victorian illusion) gentler— 
though in this opera uncommonly smart—damsel of 1813, that 
is no drawback: the instrumental part of Rossini which does 
not fade depends, after all, on the technique and tricks of his 
trade, here exhibited in small compass, to admiration. If the 
music be the type (of its day) which the Tired Business Man could 
assimilate, we can only wish that the average show designed for 
him now gave us a quarter of its zest and stimulus. WRA 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


William Murdoch (piano) : Golliwog’s Cake Walk (Debussy). 
Waltz in C sharp minor (Chopin) F7495 : (2) Moment 
Musical in F minor (Schubert) : (4) Papillon (Grieg) . 
and Rondo Alla Turca (Mozart) F7496. Melody in F 
(Rubinstein). Rustle of Spring (Sinding). F7497. Chanson 
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Triste (Tchaikovsky). Hark, hark, the lark (Schubert- 
Liszt). F7498. (a) The Bees’ Wedding : (+) Songs 
without words No. 47 (Mendelssohn). To the Spring 
(Grieg). F7499. Five Decca 10 inch records, 2/- each, or 
complete in album, 12/6. 


Mr Murdoch, whom we have not heard on records for some 
time, gives us here a short recital of popular pieces. The idea is 
a good one for the “ price of admission ” is cheap and the pieces 
are played with the emphasis on the music and not on the 
popular. Moreover, a good many of these pieces have been 
transcribed and arranged in all sorts of forms and it is pleasant 
to hear them, for once, as written by their composers. 


Mr. Murdoch has a strong musical personality which causes 
some odd variations in his interpretations. Thus his rhythm 
in the “‘ Golliwog’s Cake Walk ” seems to me rather erratic: 


and a tendency to hurry, without any special reason being ~ 


apparent, is to be found occasionally in little explosive accelerandi 
elsewhere. Grieg’s “ Spring” piece is played with considerable 
imagination and poetry but Sinding’s sounds too much like a 
miniature “‘ Ride of the Valkyries.” The runs should surely 
ripple rather than roar, In this piece, too, the pedalling causes 
some blurring. 


One of the most successful pieces is Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘ Chanson 
Triste ”’ which is given in the only possible way, quite simply 
and straightforwardly. Some pianists use far too much rubato 
in the piece to escape from the feared monotony of the repeated 
notes : but Mr. Murdoch avoids both that error and the mono- 
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tony. Excellent too and most musicianly is his playing of 
Rubinstein’s beautifully lyrical ‘‘ Melody in F.”’ 

Unfortunately my copy of the Schubert ‘“* Moment Musical ”’ 
and Grieg’s “ Papillon’ is so bad a swinger that it is no use 
attempting to review it : the Mozart “ Rondo Alla Turca”’ on 
the reverse is done with great spirit and a nice “ follow through ”’ 
rhythm. There are many ways of playing the Chopin C sharp 
major waltz. Mr. Murdoch uses much rubato and does not take 
the immediate repetition of the fiz mosso section softly (in my 
edition it is marked double piano for this repetition, as contrasted, 
with piano as its first appearance). I should call his interpretation 
likeable rather than outstanding. 

The edition of the Liszt-Schubert ‘‘ Hark, hark, the lark,” 
used by Mr. Murdoch differs in several places from the one I 
have (Universal Edition-Friedman) notably at the end of the 
piece, which is more elaborate and lends a theatrical effect to 
the music. The same criticism applies to the cadenza before the 
modulation into G flat major in this second verse of the song, 
which is lacking in my copy. Incidentally, the chromatic runs 
just before this point seem to me also to spoil the freshness of 
an otherwise skilful transcription. Liszt’s embroideries, in the 
G flat major section, typify the carolling of the lark most charm- 
ingly and the whole piece is delightfully played by the pianist. 
Can anyone enlighten me about the textual differences ? 

The only pieces left to be mentioned are the one “ novelty,” 
the gay little “‘ Song without words,” No. 47, and the so-called 
** Bees’ Wedding ” : this last piece is perhaps rather too robustly 
played, especially as regards the left-hand chords that punctuate 
the swirling treble part. 

It will have been seen that there are plenty small individual 
points that call for criticism in Mr. Murdoch’s performances 
but none of them would interfere in the slightest with the average 
person’s enjoyment of this very worth-while recital, and all of 
them are, as I have said, the outcome of a strong musical 
personality. Mr. Murdoch has served his art well and long and 
I hope the reception given to these records will encourage Decca 
to ask him to record some Brahms, about whose music and life 
he has written with deep understanding. 

The recording, while not very full or warm in tone, is 


uniformly good. 


\ Eileen Joyce (piano) : Fiir Elise and Bagatelle Op. 33. No. 2 


in C major (Beethoven). Columbia DX974 (12 in., 4s.). 


Schnabel did both these pieces in the fifteenth volume of the 
Beethoven Sonata Society (reviewed in the August, 1939 
GRAMOPHONE) and filled up the spare side of his recording of 
Beethoven’s piano concerto in C major with Fiir Elise. Many 
people find a curious fascination in the little piece and so will 
be glad to have it in a more accessible form. The full title, 
Albumblatt fiir Elise, conveys the idea of remembrance (which 
Beethoven wrote at the head) but all the detective work of 
various scholars has failed to establish just who the young lady 
was. That the autograph was found among the papers of 
Therese Van Drossdick née Malfatti would seem to lend suppotr 
to the theory that Elise was a misreading for ‘Therese were there 
not evidence that the former owners of the manuscript denied that 
this was so. Anyway she must have been a charming person if 
she was anything like this music. The second Bagatelle is 
explicitly called Scherzo by Beethoven—none of the others have 
a separate title—and in his notes on the piece Mr. Blom says 
that if pianists play the piece “‘ without the real trio, beginning 
at the recapitulation of the Scherzo (play) the first thirty-two 
bars of this, followed by the A minor episode, and then revert 
to the recapitulation playing it from end to end this time, they 
will find that they have played a perfectly shaped Beethovenian 
Scherzo with a trio in A minor and an extensive Coda.” If you 
don’t play try and hear this curious variation in form. 

Miss Joyce plays as delightfully and artistically as ever but 
the recording, her first on going over to Columbia, is not up to 
her Parlophone standard, being somewhat metallic and lacking 
in depth of tone 
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Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Marcel Gazelle (piano) : Caprice 
No. 13 in B flat major, No. 20 in D major (Paganini- 
Kreisler). H.M.V. DA1500 (10 in., 4s.). 

It was fitting that some attention should have been paid to 
the Paganini centenary, which was commemorated by a broad- 
cast recital on May 27th and is also marked by the issue of this 
record. In an article in the June Musical Times Frank Bonavia 
says of the twenty-four Caprices “‘ they are by far the most 
musical of all violin studies, and they take an honourable place 
by the side of the best written for the piano . . . his fireworks 
are of a better class than those of other virtuosos, and no violinist 
of his time has written anything comparable to the Caprices. 
If we glance at the flamboyant bombast of Vieuxtemps, the 
incredible commonplaces @f Charles de Beriot, of the solid dullness 
of Lipinsky we shall see why Paganini writings attracted attention.” 
They are certainly capable of attracting attention now when 
played with the art of a Menuhin. The Caprice No. 13 in B flat 
major—given wrongly in the Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia 
as being in G minor—has been subtitled Le rire du diable—Paganini 
was thought to be on good terms with the devil !—and is based 
on a chromatic phrase that might well represent a sardonic leer. 
No. 20 in D major opens with a slow melody of Mendelssohnian 
charm, which is succeeded by some of the famous fireworks. 
Menuhin plays this section with amazing facility and perfect 
intonation and the slower music is exquisitely done. The record- 
ing is admirable. Mr. Bonavia speaks highly of the Twelfth 
Sonata: perhaps Menuhin will give us this now and cause us 
to revise further the superficial estimate usually made of Paganini 
as a composer. An estimate I must confess to having made myself 
in times past. The recording of these pieces is very good. 


- *Hortense Monarth (piano) and the Pasquier Trio. Quartet 
in E flat major. K.493 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3588-go. 
(three 12 in., 18s.). Auto DB8788-90. 

Abert tells us, in Cobbett, that ‘‘ Mozart had, in all probability, 
intended to write half a dozen piano quartets, but the publisher 
took alarm at the criticisms of the first, which was accused of 
being artificial and unreasonably difficult, with the result that 
Mozart wrote only one more, that in E flat, K.493, which was 
published on June grd, 1786, one month after the appearance 
of Figaro.” 

This recording has reached me so late that it is impossible 
to discuss it in any detail. ‘The music has a dreamy charm which 
exercises a sort of hypnotic effect upon one. I heard it through 
late at night when the “ sounds of earth ”’ had grown still: and 
the tender gentle strains of the music seemed to be assuring me 
that of the two worlds so opposed, Mozart’s world of peace was 
the real one, the other a bad dream from which one had awoken. 
The gem of the work is the beautiful lJarghetto: in the finale the 
virtuoso passages for the piano—in the minor episode—have an 
artificial air which somewhat disturbs the prevailing atmosphere 
of the work. Throughout the workmanship is exquisite, strings 
and piano being played off against one another with perfect art. 

The Pasquier Trio gave us a fine recording of Beethoven’s 
Trio in G, Op. 9, No. 1, not long ago (April, 1939) and here, 
with Hortense Monarth at the piano, they again excel themselves. 
The tone—particularly that of the leader on his low notes—is 
of beautiful quality and the ensemble excellent. The pianist is 
always in, and not standing out of, the picture. 

I warmly recommend this quiet and beautiful recording to 
those whose nerves are jangled : and, indeed, to all and sundry. 
Each of the three movements is complete on one record. 


- The Blech String Quartet, String Quartet in D minor, 
K.421 (Mozart). Decca Ko23-5 (12 in., 12s.). 


The second of the six string quartets Mozart dedicated to 
“his dear friend Haydn,” one of the great masterpieces of 
quartet literature, has been recorded before by both the Flonzaley 
and the Lener quartets. These other recordings together with 
the present one will be made the subject of a second review next 
month. It will therefore suffice to say that the keynote of the 
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Blech quartet’s interpretation is a virility and dramatic urgency 
which fully brings out the tragic quality of the music : and 
accords with the account given by Dr. Abert in “ Cobbett ” 
in which he says the quartet is entirely on a tragic note... 
** (it) is dominated by a subdued morose pathos which occasionally 
turns into sullen murmuring.”’ 

At the same time the Blech quartet might have dealt a little 
more tenderly with what Jahn calls the “‘ consolatory Andante.” 
Their playing lacks flexibility here and the tone is consistently 
too strong; indeed the dynamic range is limited throughout. 
The second subject of the first movement is surely in marked 
contrast to the opening mood and is a mood “ of singular serenity 
and ingratiating charm.” The Minuet and Trio—the latter 
mocking, with its false gaiety, the sad mood of the minuet— 
come off very successfully and the demonic thrill is present in 
the last (pit allegro) section of the finale: but I think a little 
sunlight might have shone out in the fourth variation preceding 
this. Sheer beauty of tone and graceful phrasing are again 
lacking. The ensemble is excellent and the playing very vital 
and the recording generally excellent. There is a slight suspicion 
of “‘ hoarseness ’’ in the slow movement—first viclin—which may 
only belong to my copy, and once or twice the recording is rather 
hard. 

From what has been said it will be clear that a good deal will 
depend upen whether one accepts fully Abert’s view of the 
work, or Jahn’s and Dunhill’s (Mozart’s String quartets. Vol. 1, 
“The Musical Pilgrim,’ O.U.P.). Whatever answer is given 
to that question the full stature of this great work clearly emerges 
in this recording and it should be heard. A.R 


BEGGAR’S OPERA 


yAudrey Mildmay (Soprano). Songs from the “ Beggar’s 
Opera ”’: (a) Virgins are like the fair flowers: ()) Can 
love be controlled by advice: (c) Pm like a ship and 
(a) Thus when the swallow: (5) Cease your funning. 
Orchestra conducted by Michael Mudie. H.M.V., C3166 
(12 in., 4s.). 


A letter from Mr. John Christie, printed elsewhere in this 
number, demands that the “‘ Beggar’s Opera”’ records should 
be regarded as essentially a reminder of the Haymarket pro- 
duction, and not as the “‘ mere musical or, at least, audible 
representation of the opera.”” Those who wish for such a reminder 
have here then a record which will give them the three songs for 
Polly omitted from the set of records reviewed in the last number, 
as well as two before recorded in that set. For the rest Miss 
Mildmay is audible in the sense that she is heard to be singing 
but one can very rarely discern what she is singing about. So 
much for the ‘ audible representation,’’ except that it may be 
said Miss Nelis’ words are equally un-clear in the earlier recording. 
As for the musical representation Miss Mildmay sings like a 
trained bird, Miss Nelis like a wild one—roughly speaking ! 
Compare the shakes of the two singers, plentifully used in these 
songs, and you will hear what I mean. One is natural, the 
other is “‘ taught.”’ I do not want to labour the point, sufficiently 
dwelt on elsewhere, but will merely say that Miss Mildmay has 
got here less good recording than she deserves. In “ Virgins 
are like the fair flowers” her singing sounds too explosive, 
whereas most of these songs need a beautifully smooth legato. 

The best sung numbers are “ Cease your funning,”’ and “ Thus 
when the Swallow.” As before the orchestral accompaniments 
are excellent. A.R. 


SONGS 


Webster Booth and Anne Ziegler continue to_ record 
extracts from musical comedy and on H.M.V. Bgo6o (3s.) sing 
Deep in my Heart from ‘* The Student Prince’ (Romberg) and 
Fold Your Wings from Ivor Novello’s “‘ Glamorous Night,” while 
Mr. Booth adds The Serenade from ‘‘ The Student Prince ” 
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coupled with OA, Maiden, my Maiden from “ Frederica” on 
Bgo58 (gs.). As Tin Pan Alley has got hold of Martini’s Plaisir 
d’ Amour, it is fitting to have a new recording of this remnant of 
French opera. It is sung by Paul Robeson on H.M.V. Bg059 
(gs.) with a song by De Koven called Oh, promise me. John 
McCormack sings Mighty Lak’ a Rose on H.M.V. DA1740 (4s.), 
coupled with My Treasure, a childish trifle by Trevalsa. The 
Kentucky Minstrels return in a two-part arrangement by 
Doris Arnold of Jordan’s The Song that Reached My Heart, with 
Gwen Catley and John Duncan as soloists, Leslie Woodgate 
conducting and Herbert Dawson at the organ (H.M.V. 
BD844, 2s.). 

The initiai shock from reading the label “ Alleluja ; Mozart ; 
from A Hundred Men and a Girl’’ soon passes as Deanna Durbin 
sings the celebrated one-word number from Moz zart’s cantata 
and thereby reminds us of what must surely be regarded as one 
of the screen’s classic comedies. Miss Durbin here receives much 
more sympathetic recording than formerly, and this together with 
a single verse version of Schubert’s Ave Maria makes a record 
which might well be heard by others than the star’s admirers. 
(Bruns. 02975, 3s.) Alan Murray’s /’/ll walk beside you turns up 
twice this month, and though many will plump for Richard 
Tauber, many will welcome Margaret Eaves in her gramo- 
phone debut on Decca F7513 (2s.). Tauber (Parlo. RO20486, 4s.) 
has for a coupling a vocal arrangement of the famous Heykens 
Serenade, called Starlight Serenade, while Miss Eaves’ other song 
is I love the moon (Rubens). Also from Tauber is an attractive 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I would pay immediate tribute to the revolutionary improve- 
ment in Brunswick recording, and I hope this will be generally 
shown in American recordings. In recognition of this revolution 
I will mention first an attractive album of Gershwin numbers on 
02986-90, from which special mention should be made of Anne 
Jamison singing Summer Time from “‘ Porgy and Bess” and a 
piano duet of two numbers from “ Funny Face” played by 


Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, whom [| am glad to see’ 


back. As a pendant to this set we have Arthur Young with 
the Hatchett’s Swingtette playing Oh! Lady be Good and I got 
rhythm, and it is interesting to compare this latter with that made 
by the Hot Club Quintet, since both feature Stephane Grappely 
(Decca F7500). It is not often that the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra comes my way, but they have made a lightweight 
record of Raymond Scott’s Toy Trumpet and a Pavanne (this is the 
spelling used on the label) by Gould on H.M.V. Bg045. Louis 
Levy starts a series with the first Tunes of the Town with all his 
concert effects on Col. FB2438, while the Blue Hungarian 
Band, probably the best band of its size now recording, chooses 
wisely a selection from ‘‘ White Horse Inn,”’ obstinately persisting 
at the London Coliseum (Regal MR3303). The R.A. String 
Orchestra have a new record, which in this glorious summer 
reminds us of garden parties and other peace-time junketings in 
Toselli’s Second Serenade and The Butterfly (Decca F7514). A 
Hawaiian novelty comes from Lani McIntire on Decca F7517, 
while De?’ roy Somers maintains his place for volume of sound 
in an Allied Medley of tunes called For the Forces (Col. DB1926). 
There are also records by the Hillingdon Orchestra, Roy 
Smeck, The Orchestra Mascotte, Albert Sandler Trio, 
Felix Mendelssohn and the London Piano Accordeon Band, 
all of which are typical. Further, Harry Horlick contributes 
a set of five records of Mexican Melodies, which naturally include 
La Paloma and La Golondrina, coupled together (Decca F7234-38). 

Dorothy Lamour sings her “ Road to Singapore ’’ songs— 
Too Romantic and The Moon and the Willow Tree on H.M.V. 
Bg049, but my own choice for the latter is Turner Layton 
(Col. FB2444). Pat Kirkwood sends small-scale versions of 
In the Mood and This can’t be love on H.M.V. BD842, and those 
who enjoy experiments may like to hear Sidney Torch playing 
In the Mood on the organ (Decca F7518), backed by one of Sid 
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recording of At the Balalaika, George Posford’s contribution to 
the show “ Balalaika,” backed by a song written by Percy Kahn, 
Tauber’s accompanist (though not here), called J knew that you 
must care (RO20485). Walter Midgley appears to have improved 
far beyond previous records and gives straightforward per- 
formances of Somewhere a voice is calling (Tate) and Homing (Del 
Riego), though anyone who attempts the latter has to bear 
comparison with that classic of the gramophone by D’Alvarez— 
now alas withdrawn (Col. DB1g22, 3s.). Another newcomer, 
though like Miss Eaves well known on the wireless, is Helen Hill, 
who surprises those who have thought of her as a soubrette by 
trilling very acceptably a vocal arrangement of Weber’s Invitation 
to the Dance on Columbia DBig21 (3s.) together with another 
song by Di Lazzaro (of Woodpecker fame) called Sing Trullallero. 
I did not care for Oscar Natzke singing TJvees (Rasbach), 
though his Wandering the King’s Highway seems to fill the bill on 
Parlo. R2742 (3s.). Alfred Piccaver adds another Tristesse and 
goes on to sing a song by Michael North called Thanks for your 
love on Decca F7492 (2s.). Tino Rossi is at the top of his form in 
a couple of delightful trifles in French—-La Route and C'est la 
valse amoureuse on Columbia DB1928 (3s.), while there is a further 
record by The Classics in two more vocal arrangements of 
popular pieces made by Max Saunders and Max Kester. This 
time we have the Boccherini Minueta nd Mendelssohn’s Bees’ 
Wedding, which I’m afraid only makes me want a recording of 
the Flotsam and Jetsam version, which is a gem. Still, this will 
do to go on with (Parlo. F1724, 2s.). R.W. 
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Phillips’ Ambrose numbers—-Night Ride. My own choice among 
organists is Reginald Dixon, breaking away from medleys and 
playing The Skaters Waltz, together with a short selection from 
“The Love Parade ”’ on Regal MR3312. Monte Rey scores a 
distinct hit in Punchinello, one of the numbers from the film 
** Music in my Heart” on Parlo. F1734, though the recording 
is somewhat fierce. Leslie Hutchinson, now on H.M.V., bids 
farewell to Parlophone with an astonishing performance of The 
Woodpecker Song, the very last thing you would expect him to 
sing. This is just something that the others haven’t got. Hear it 
and judge for yourself (Parlo. F1737). Another Decca album 
is of Cowboy Songs—eighteen of them—on five records, sung 
by The Ranch Boys on [F7363-67, no doubt authentic if 
monotonous. Brunswick re-issue Marlene Dietrich in Falling 
in Love Again from ‘** The Blue Angel” as a coupling for The 
Boys in the Back Room from the recent “ Destry Rides Again.” 
In contrast here is Danielle Darrieux in a first recording. She 
sings in French two numbers from her film “ Battement de 
Coeur ”—Une Charade and Au Vent Leger on Brunswick 02979. 
Dietrich is 02976. Of course Bing Crosby had to do The Singing 
Hills, decorated with John Scott Trotter’s usual tremolo 
string effects on Brunswick 02978, while Frances Langford 
contributes With the wind and the rain in your hair and When you 
wish upon a star on 02977. Les Allen returns to the fold on the 
Rex label in The Woodpecker (9792), and an attractive newcomer 
is Pat Friday going back to When Knights Were Bold in Wouldst 


could I kiss thy hand, oh babe, an attractive change from the common 


AND 


round (Brunswick 02999). Other newcomers are The Singing 


Tailors in Roll on Mississippi (Rex 9800), while Big Bill Camp- 
bell consolidates his new radio success in J wouldn’t take a million 
for the old grey mare on 9806. The Mills Brothers return to their 
old form in Good-Bye Blues on Brunswick 03002, and Mary Healy 
sings two numbers from “ Broadway Melody of 1940” on 
Columbia DB1927. How many Broadway Melodies have we 
had since The Wedding of the Painted Doll? For this one, Cole 
Porter has done the music, and so apart from reviving Begin the 
Beguine, we have some new numbers, all well covered by the 
dance bands. The biggest surprise of all among vocals comes 
from George Melachrino. In recording The Singing Hills he 
has devised an astonishing accompaniment with.a Chopinesque 
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interlude for the piano half way through. This is buried treasure, 
which nobody would expect to find in a record of this type 
(Decca F7511). 

There are several attractive instrumental records from which 
to choose. Patricia Rossborough, whose records vary con- 
siderably, has made a most attractive medley from “‘ Up and 
Doing,” on Parlo. Fi729, backed by a medley from ‘*‘ New Faces,”’ 
while Reginald Foort takes us on a Musical Tour Round the 
Forces that is crammed full of effects (H.M.V. BD839). Eddie 
Carroll begins a series with Piano Pops No. 1, and so do Jack 
Wilson and Harry Engleman, whom we know separately, 
both as pianists and as leaders of broadcasting quintets, on 
H.M.¥Y. BD843 and Rex 9805 respectively. Competition in this 
field continues to grow. Carroll (Gibbons) still Calls the Tunes 
on Col. FB2437, and of course Charlie Kunz taps ’em out— 
both old and new—on Decca F7221 and 7491. Not to be missed 
is Billy Mayerl—over to Decca—playing Insect Oddities. These 
are naively styled Syncopated Piano Solos, reminding us of the 
pioneer work of Mayerl in this field. As a matter of fact these 
little pieces are imbued with considerable imagination, and 
should please music-lovers (Decca F7512). I should say that the 
Sid Phillips Trio have at last achieved something of a balance 
in Amoresque and Who’s Sorry Now on Parlo. F1731. The Milt 
Herth Trio try to swing the Blue Danube on Bruns. 03001, 
while “ Organola ” gives us a very gentle Teddy Bears Picnic on 
Col. FB2450, backed by Vibrollini, which is by Adrian Rollini, 
whom we remember playing a bass saxophone with Fred Elizalde 
at the Savoy, and who sponsored the’ goofus, fountain pen, and 
other odd instruments in those halcyon days of experimental jazz. 
I should not say that this morceau is typical. Also to be noted is 
Sandy Macpherson aided by John McHugh in The Gate of 
the Year, a first recording of the famous lines. It seems odd to read 
the label—Haskings and Palmer—when we remember the 
romantlic circumstances surrounding this composition (Col. 
DB1924). 

A record that nobody should miss at any price—and certainly 
not at 3s.—is Cyril Ritchard as a Whitehall Warrior from ‘“‘ Up 
and Doing,” and his old song /’m the oldest chorus boy in London, 
both gems, on Col. DB1918, while on 1919 Patricia Burke is 
worthy of her distinguished mother in other numbers from the 
show, all of which have the benefit of Carroll Gibbons’ accom- 
paniments. Funny how the bands have avoided A nightingale 
sang in Berkeley Square from ‘*‘ New Faces.”’ There must be many 
wanting this who do not feel that Vera Lynn or “ Hutch ”— 
the only recordings to date—are quite the people to do it. It 
was also odd to find C’est la guerre left out of the original ‘‘ Lights 
Up” records, but Arthur Askey has now done this quite 
admirably on H.M.V. BD84o, while he is joined by Richard 
Murdoch in a sketch called The Proposal, which I found hilarious 
on H.M.V. C3173. This is an actuality recording and the 
laughter on the record may have something to do with it. Good 
broad humour. Then there are Elsie and Doris Waters telling 
us all about Brother Jack (Warner) on Decca F7503, George 
Formby achieving some semblance of style and yet losing 
nothing of his own character in Count Your Blessings and Smile 
on Regal MR3316, and a bunch of songs by Gracie Fields, 
making her début on Columbia. If you haven’t already got them, 
then you must assuredly acquire Come and shop at the co-op shop 


(FB2449) and The Birthday Song (FB2448), both actuality record- 


ings and backed by current numbers, but these hardly matter. 
Reminders of the great Gracie we knew and still love. On Regal 
she sings for us When our dreams grow old, which is based on Plaisir 
d’amour—a very dry Martini, who incidentally was a German, 
who adopted an Italian name and wrote French operas, from one 
of which this comes (MR3308). This adaptation of popular 
tunes is growing. There is no objection to a paraphrase of some- 
body else’s music, a practice followed by musicians down the 
ages, but there is every objection to fitting maudlin words to 
noble melodies, for here nothing is added, but much is taken away. 
It is monstrous that in this centenary year we should have so 
much Tchaikovsky thus manhandled. After the Romeo and Juliet 
and the Fifth Symphony, we now have the Andante Cantabile 
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movement from the String Quartet, Op. 11 and the Sixth 
Symphony—respectively the Isle of May and When Night is Through, 
both done by the bands. A pity. 

There are some exceedingly attractive dance records this 
month, and first I would put Glenn Miller’s Tuxedo Junction, 
which is so remarkable that it must be heard. There is nothing 
to it at all, and it is unlike both the other records of this we have 
had; yet it is compelling (H.M.V. BD5595). Then there is 
Ray Noble on Columbia playing When Irish Eyes are Smiling, 
composed by none other than Mr. Thalben Ball of the Temple 
Church many years ago, along with other Irishisms, and thus 
showing one way of how an organist can live—a _ perpetual 
riddle of the economic world ! Noble also adds a further number 
from ‘‘ The Road to Singapore,” untouched by other hands— 
Captain Custard, which IT enjoyed hugelv (FB2442 and 2443). 
You gorgeous dancing doll is a good old-fashioned rag-time tune, 
and it is played characteristically by Russ Morgan (Bruns. 
02984), Harry Roy (Regal MR3307) and Geraldo (Parlo. 
F1733). All these are good and each shows up the style of the 
band. Incidentally Geraldo is settling down very well on Parlo- 
phone and his new records are recommended. Billy Cotton 
tries his hand at two old ’uns—After you’ve gone and Somebody 
stole my gal on Rex 9789, an attractive disc, while Dick 
Robertson puts together two similar tunes in Ma and Play- 
mates on 9804. Russ Morgan on another record (Bruns. 
03003) goes right back to Marcheta, while Jan Savitt, whose 
records vary from commercial to swing with startling sudden- 
ness, has a go at Turkey in the Straw, one of the few genuine 
American folk songs, to the extent that nobody has been able to 
trace its origin (Bruns. 03004). Jack Payne has a popular 
coupling that has not been overdone in The Navy’s Here and The 
Grandest Song of All on Decca F7509 and a new comedy number, 
Wot’cher Me Old Cock Sparrer on ¥'7508. Of three Carroll Gibbons’ 
records I liked best Begin the Beguine and I’ve Got My Eves on You, 
the former difficult to balance when the lyric is so long, but 
achieved here by judicious cutting (Col. FB2451). Eddie Duchin 
celebrates his return with a most attractive record of J Concentrate 
On You (another Cole Porter song from ‘‘ Broadway Melody ”’) 


‘and I Happen To Be In Love (also from the film) on Parlo. F1749, 


and Joe Daniels must have a mark for That’s a Plenty, which 
preceded the first of the rhythm-style series—how many years 
ago? This number must always have a sentimental kick for the 
fans (Parlo. F1748). From a number of records in strict tempo I 
would single out Josephine Bradley’s Parlez-moi d’amour (Col. 
FB2453) and Oscar Rabin’s Mockin’ Bird Lane (Rex 9787), 
though Silvester and Loss are up to form. It must be re- 
membered that the above are merely my own pick from scores of 
titles, all conscientiously heard, but there is only space these days 
for what strikes me as outstanding. Omission of titles here is no 
disparagement on what are mostly excellent recordings of hit 
tunes. 

Just as we go to Press come the first H.M.V. recorcings by 
Leslie Hutchinson and Ronald Frankau. The former is 
heard in a fascinating performance of I’ve got my eyes on you 
(BD847), while Mr. Frankau says that he can still do his bit and 
warns us that Jt never can happen again on Bgo56. A little less 
pointed than usual perhaps. Moon and Bentley also appear on 
this label, introducing their hit tunes with gags on BD848. 
Askey and Murdoch take a couple of sides to mind the baby 
(BD341). There are three records from Joe Loss, including a 
coupling of The Navy’s Here (Parker and Charles again!) and 
The Grandest Song in the World (BD5599), while Glen Miller’s 
version of Farewell Blues on BD5602 points naturally to the next 
page. 

Before closing this review I must draw attention to two records 
put out by Decca, describing the events leading up to Munich 
(1938) and the outbreak of war (1939). The narrative has been 


written by Dick O’Connor, and the voices of Hitler and the rest | 


are reproduced. I understand that more are to follow, and if so 
I would plead for a little less hurry and more restraint—the 
events need no over-statement (Decca Kg26-7). 

RoGER WIMBUSH. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 

**** Blue Ink (Herman, Mersey) (67163) 
(Feb. 5th. 1940) 

***%* Kast Side Kick (McDonald) (65978) 
(July 18th, 1939) 
(Brunswick 03000—3s. ) 


Undismayed and unaffected by the big 
blare (I almost wrote blah) which is the 
symbol of all too much contemporarv jazz, 
Woody Herman maintains his faith in 
unostentatious sincerity and gets away with 
it every time. 

Superficially there is something dis- 
armingly naive about this band’s music, but 
you don’t have to know a great deal about 
jazz to be able to realise that behind this 
outward simplicity are understanding, 
taste and technique. 

The tunes may be—and in this case are— 
just simple little themes, based on no more 
than quite conventional riffs, but they 
become charming and intriguing music as 
interpreted by this band, and none the less 
so because of the easy, relaxed way in which 
the combination plays. 

Herman’s clarinet, Joe Bishop’s flugel 
horn and the work of the tenor are features 
of East Side; the nice playing of the sax 
team and an attractive moment by the 
guitar are high spots of the coupling. 

Reproduction: Good, except for surface 
hiss. 


Bud Freeman and His Summa Cum 
Laude Orchestra (Am. ) 
****Sail Fish (The) (Freeman) (66604) 
(Sept. 18th, 1939) 
**** Satanic Blues (Shields, Christian) 
(66606) (Sept. 18th, 1939) 
(Brunswick 02998—3s. ) 


Freeman (fen) with Pee-Wee Russell 
(cl); Max Kaminsky (cornet): Brad 
Gowans (irmb): Dave Bowman ()) ; 
Eddie Condon (z);: Clyde Newcombe 
(6); A. Seidel (ds). 

The similarity in the tunes as well as the 
titles inspire me to suggest that in The Sail 
Fist Bud Freeman may have attempted to 
provide a sequel to his classic record of 
The Eel (Brunswick 02006). 

If so the attempt hasn’t quite come off. 
But it’s. the next best thing. There is plenty 
of good enough Bud on this side, to which are 
added as high spots Pee-Wee Russell’s 
croakier then ever clarinet and a good 
contribution by Max Kaminsky (even 
though he does fluff a note in the 4th bar 
of the chorus), not to mention the drive 
which Eddie Condon’s guitar gives the 
rhythm section. 


The coupling will be remembered by 
many as one of the old Dixieland Band’s 
star presentations, so it is not surprising to 
find a strong Dixielandish flavour in this 
recording of it. 

To Freeman’s and Russell’s solos are 
added those of Gowans and Bewman. It 
is all grand stuff in the best gut-bucket 
traditions, but the bouquet goes, in my 
opinion, to Bowman. 

Reproduction: Surface rough; rhythm 
section muzzy, but solos quite good. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

** Charmaine (Rapee, Pollack) (v by Dan 

Grissom) (60015) (Sept. 27th, 


1935) __ — 

** Fealous (Little, Malie, Finch) (v by 
Henry Wells) (39171) (Dec. 17th, 
1934) 

(Brunswick 02983—35.) 


Neither the efforts of the arranger nor 
the typical Luncefordian character of the 
playing conceals the fact that tunes like these 
just don’t suit this band. 

And they are veritable death-traps for 
Dan Grissom. That high note at the end of 
Charmaine sets a new low in vocal nausea. 

Reproduction: Excessive surface, otherwise 
very fair. 

Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
*** Say Si Si (Lecuona, Stillman, Luban) 
(67180) (Feb. 2nd, 1940) 
*** Woodpecker Song (Bruno, Di Lazzaro, 
Adamson) (67225) (Feb. 2ist, 1940) 
(Brunswick 02996—3s.) 


67180—Acc. by Vic. Schoen and His 
Orchestra. 

67225—Acc. by Bernie Gluckman 
(baritone); Red Solomon, Wallis Kelly 
(tpts); Moe Zudecoff (trmb): Gene de 
Paul (/) ; Carl Kress (z) ; Felix Giobbe 
(6); Hemry Adler (ds). 

What these tunes haven’t got—and, be- 
lieve me, it’s plenty—the girls almost 
manage to put into them. They’re still the 
best vocal trio on records, and they know 
how to get good accompaniment, too. 

Reproduction: Good, surface slight. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
** Moon Ray (Shaw, Madison, Quenzer) 
(v) (Cg1841) (Oct. rath, 1939) 
**Starlit Hour (De Rose, Parish) (v) 
(67121) (Jan. 26th, 1940) 
| (Brunswick 02997—3s.) 
' Of these two sentimental ballads, Moon 
Ray is definitely a cut above the average, 
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and this record is not made any worse by 
the instrumental chorus by tenor and piano 
with the melancholy growling brass behind 
the former. But in over-stressing the 
sentimental aspect of both tunes, Ella, fer 
all her individuality and style, only manages 
to sound affected. 


Reproduction: Good, except for surface 
hiss. 





DECCA 
Arthur Young and His Hatcheti’s 


Swingtette 

***7 Got Rhythm (Gershwin) (DR4431) 
(March roth, 1940) 

*** Oh, Lady Be Good (Gershwin) (DR 
4430) (March 1rgth, 1940) 
(Decca F7500—2s.) 


Young (Novachord) with Stephane 
Grappelly (v/n); Dennis Moonan (ten, 
cl, viola) ; Stanley Andrews (tpt. cl, vin) ; 
Frank Baron (~); Jack Llewlyn, 
‘* Chappie ” D’Amato (gs) ; Geo. Senior 
(6) ; Tony Spurgin (ds). 

*** Blue Ribbon Rag (Dash) (DR4707) 

(May 25th, 1940) 

*** Sweet Potato Piper (Burke, Monaco) 
(Film: ‘‘The Road To Singa- 
pore’) (v by Beryl Davis) 
(DR4708) (May 31st, 1940) 
(Decca F7510—2s.) 

As above, except add Frank Weir (c/) ; 
Charlie Pude (p) replaces Baron ; Ocarina 
quartet: Weir, Moonan, Andrews, 
D’Amato. 


Whatever criticisms the purists may voice 
on the grounds that this isn’t jazz in the 
best sense of the word, the fact still remains 
that these records qualify fairly for inclusion 
in this fastidious section of The Gramophone 
reserved for dance music that is a cut above 
the average, and the fan who feels that 
Arthur Young and his sprightly little crowd 
give him an entertaining run for his money 
will have no cause to be ashamed of his 
partiality. , . 

A feature of the records is their enterprise 
in the matter of liveliness and variety. To 
this end the latest novelty which Arthur 
Young adds to his ingenuity on the Nova- 
chord is an ocarina quartet. It makes its 
appearance in Sweet Potato Piper, and isn’t 
so much behind the famous American 
Foursome. 


Reproduction: Good. 


H.M.V. 


Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans 
Feetwarmers (Am.N.) 

****® Indian Summer (Dubin Herbert 
(OA046832) (Feb. 5th, 1940) 

**#* Preachin’ Blues (Bechet) (v by Wilson 
Meyers) (OA046834) (Feb. 5th, 
1940) 
(H.M.V. Bgo61—3s. ) 


Bechet (cil, soprano sax) with Sonny 
White () ; Charlie Howard (2) ; Wilson 
Meyers ()) ; Kenny Clarke ()). 


Of the old-timers who have subsequently 
become idols of the jazz fraternity, none has 
achieved more renown than coloured 
saxophonist Sidney ‘‘ Pops ” Bechet. 

The fact that this what amounts practically 
to worship is almost as widespread among 
the fans on this side of the Atlantic as it is 
among those in America is none the less 








surprising because, although Bechet has 
played in quite a few records, commencing 
with those of King Oliver and his band in 
the early nineteen-twenties, and _ subse- 
quently including recordings with Clarence 
Williams’ Washboard Band, the Original 
New Orleans Feetwarmers directed by 
drummer Kaiser Marshall, and Noble 
Sissle’s band, few of them have been issued 
in this country. 

Hitherto I have failed to see just what all 
the rave was about. For one thing Bechet 
indulges in a heavy vibrato which to my 
mind always sounds fulsome. 

But I confess that in these records I see 
Bechet in a new light. His performance of 
the slow Indian Summer has a warmth that is 
full of feeling and yet far from being over- 
sentimental, and while the vibrato which I 
have hitherto disliked is still very apparent, 
I am prepared to concede that it is part of 
an emotional content which I recognise as 
one of the qualities on which Bechet has 
earned his reputation. 


Some of the other qualities—such as his 
undeniable sense of rhythm—you may 
appreciate better from the other side, 
although Bechet plays comparatively little 
in it. The whole thing is a fastish number 
with some grand boogie-woogie piano 
playing by Sonny White, but mainly a 
sequence of vocal choruses in which Wilson 
Myers puts his own interpretation on the 
advice he says the Good Book gives to 
husbands concerning their wives. It is 
traditional negro music in perhaps its most 
authentic form. 


Reproduction: Good. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
Dinah (Lewis, Young, Akst} 
(Dec. 21st, 1939) 
Singin’ The Blues (Lewis, Young, 
Conrad, Robenson) (OAo46022) 
Dec. 21st, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bgo063—3s.) 


Hampton (2ibra harp) with Benny 
Carter (alio .ipt); Coleman Hawkins 
(fen); Edmund Hall /:/); Joe Sullivan (»/): 
Fred Green (z) ; Arthur Bernstein (/) ; 
Zutty Singleton (ds). 

This one not to hand at time of writing, 
but the personnel looks exciting. Ask your 
dealer to let you hear it. 


Sextet of the Rhythm Club of London 
(Am. Mixed) 
**Why Didn’t William Tell? (Feather) 
(v by Pete Barry) (OA043948) 
(Dec. ist, 1939) 
** You Gave Me the Go-by (Feather) 
(v by Hazel Scott) (OA043947) 
(Dec. 1st, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bgo62—3s.) 
Danny Polo (ci) ; Pete Brown (alto) : 
Hazel Scott (p); Albert Harris (z) ; 
Pete Barry (4) ; Arthur Herbert (ds). 


Even though it does include Albert Harris 
and Danny Polo, and even though its advent 
on the wax is the result of the efforts of that 
enterprising young enthusiast Leonard 
Feather, I fail to see quite what right this 
combination, recorded in America, has to 
be described as of the Rhythm Club of 
London. In fact it looks to me like a little 
not too scrupulous sales propaganda for the 
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benefit of our friends across the way. 

However, the records have these points : 
Pete Brown plays really swell alto (notice 
his use of quarter tones in the “ middle ” 
eight bars of William Tell), Danny Polo’s 
neatly rhythmical clarinet is well up to his 
usual form, Albert Harris does well in his 
solo passages in Go By, and whatever Miss 
Hazel Scott may not be as a singer, she 
makes up for in her piano playing. 

Even so, I can’t give the records more 
than two stars each because the numbers are 
so weak, melodically and lyrically. 


Reproduction : Good. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** Opus Local 802 (Goodman, arr. 
Henderson) (WCO26365) 

**** Stealin’ Apples (Waller, Razof, arr. 

Henderson) (LA1951) 
(Parlophone R2749—3:.) 


1951—Goodman (c/) with ‘‘ Toots” 
Mondello, Buff Estes, Bus Bassey, Jerry 
Jerome (reeds); Ziggy Elman, Gordon 
Griffin, Corky Cornelius (‘pis) ; Vernon 
Brown, “ Red” Ballard, Bruce Squires 
(trmbs): Fletcher Henderson (f) : 
Arnold Covarrubias (g); Artie Bern- 
stein ()) ; Nick Fatool (ds). 

26365—Goodman (c/) with Mondello, 
Estes, Jerome, Bassey (reeds) ; Elman, 
Johnny Martel, James Maxwell (ipis) ; 
Ted Jesely, Brown, Ballard (irmis) : 
Johnny Guarnieri (~/); Charlie Chris- 
tian (zg); Bernstein ()) ; Fatool (ds). 


With two good numbers well arranged by 
Fletcher Henderson, Benny Goodman is 
well up to form. The band plays with an 
easy relaxed swing which is a very pleasant 
change from the forcing which results from 
the fast, exaggerated music of which one 
hears so much these days. Apart from 
Benny’s contributions, there is little in the 
way of solo work, but the varied colours 
introduced by the arranger and the excellent 
playing of the sections are ample compensa- 
tion. 

Local 802 is the name by which the New 
York branch of the American Musicians’ 
Union is known, hence the title. 

Reproduction: Good, except for rather 
rough surface. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea 
(Arlen, Koehler, arr. Gibson) (v by 
Helen Humes) (WC26280) 
**** Hom ’n Eggs (Basie, arr. Basie) 
(WC26281) 


(Parlophone R2748—3:.) 


Basie (f) with Earl Warren, Jack 
Washington (alios); Lester Young, 
Buddy Tate (tens); Ed. Lewis, Shad 
Collins, Buck Clayton, Harry Edis~n 
(tpts); Benny Morton, Dickie Wells, 
Dan Minor (irmbs); Fred Green (g) ; 
Walter Paige (b) ; Joe Jones (ds). 


And here are two more good arrange- 
ments by a band which doesn’t have to 
force to swing. 

Rather too much of Between the Devil is 
taken up with the vocal chorus, but the 
instrumental parts, taken at a nice easy 
tempo, are excellent. There is a good spo: 
of Basie’s piano towards the end. 
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Basie, however, is heard to better advan- 
tage in the first chorus of the faster Ham ’an 
Eggs. The tenor solos and Walter Paige’s 
fine bass work are also high spots of this side 
which ends up with a perfect flare down by 
the brass. 

Reproduction: Good, except for slightly 
rough surface. 


-Metronome All-Star Band (Am.) 


*** King Porter Stomp (Morton, arr. 
Henderson) (WCO26489) 
Metronome All-Star Nine (Am. ) 
**** Al] Star Strut (Mergentroid) 
26490) 
(Parlophone R2746—3s.) 
26489—Benny Goodman (c/) directing 
Toots Mondello, Benny Carter, Eddie 
Miller, Charlie Barnet (reeds) ; Charlie 
Spivak, Ziggy Elman, Harry James 
(ipts); Jack Teagarden, Jack Jenny 
(trmbs) ; Jess Stacy (p) ; Charlie Chris- 
tian (cg) ; Bob Haggart (b) ; Gene Krupa 
(ds). 
26490—Benny Carter (alto); Eddie 
Miller (fen); Benny Goodman (c/) ; 
Harry James (ipt); Jack Teagarden 
(trmb) : Jess Stacy (p): Ch. Christian 
(g) ; Bob Haggart (+) ; Gene Krupa (ds). 


Every so often the American musicians’ 
paper ‘‘ Downbeat” runs a_ popularity 
ballot for the best swing band, the best 
sweet band, the best drummer, and in fact 
the best everything in dance music. 

Whether the other American musicians’ 
paper, ‘“‘ Metronome,”’ has been doing the 
same thing, and whether these two combina- 
tions are the result I don’t pretend to know, 
but it may well be so. Anyway the line-ups 
contain the stars who would be likely to 
come out tops in such a ballot. 

King Porter Stomp has good solos by Good- 
man, Barnet, Teagarden, Carter and 
Stacy, as well as a very nice passage by the 
sax team and a couple of good tear-up 
choruses by the ensemble. But it is all 
rather fast and busy and my preference goes 
to the rather slower 12-bar blues coupling. 

Possibly because of the slower tempo and 
because this is a smaller combination, the 
music seems more tasteful and _ sincere. 
Also the boys play better stuff. ‘There are 
some really grand solos on this side. The 
routine is intro by Stacy, then ensemble, 
then Carter, Christian, Teagarden, Stacy, 
Goodman, Haggart, James, Ed. Miller 
(in that order) before we finish with two 
choruses by the ensemble. 

Reproduction: Good, except for slightly 


rough surface. 


(WCO 


Billie Holiday— Vocalist (Am.N.) 
*** Man I Love ( The) (Gershwin) (W26342) 
*** Night and Day (Porter) (W26341) © 


arlopho... ..244,7—23-) 


Acc. by Earl Warren, Jack Wasxine- 


tom (alios) ; Lester Young (ten) ; Harry. 
Buck Clayton (pis); Joe Sulli- 


van (p) ; Fred Green (zg) ; Walter Paige 
(b) ; Joe Jones (ds), 

The difference between Billie Holiday and 
Ella Fitzgerald is that Billie can use her 
great sense of style and rhythm for senti- 
ment without making it sound affected. 
Billie has to be understood to be appreciated, 
but when one does understand her, one 
realises what a great artist she is. 

Reproduction: Good, except for rough 
surface. : 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 
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. a nice sense of delicacy where delicate treatment 
was essential, and a fairly full-blooded tone where 
urge and virility were to be conveyed.” 


This AgoR.G. is the first of the Murphy war-time designs 
we have heard. Whilst it is devoid of all the frills and furbelows 
of pre-war models, the essentials have been well taken care of. 
To quote Dr. Williams in the Murphy News: “‘ Every effort has 
been made to give the best possible performance for wartime 
listening conditions at the price. This has meant that no com- 
ponents have found their way into the set unless they definitely 
pull their weight in gain, selectivity or ease of tuning.” 

And even a brief inspection of this AgoR.G. is sufficient to 
confirm this statement unquestionably. 

Of its type and calibre we regard it as one of the most successful 
that Murphy Radio have yet produced. Not only from the point 
of view of sheer efficiency on the radio side do we commend it, 
but more particularly as a reproducer of either radio programmes 
or gramophone records. 

Certain improvements in the design of the loudspeaker 
incorporated, are, no doubt, partly responsible, but on the 
gramophone side the use of a pick-up with a light armature 
and specially designed damping arrangements are also con- 
tributory to the very pleasant result aurally. Another effect of 
the pick-up design is that record wear is likely to be considerably 
lower than with that of many pick-ups of the electro-magnetic 
type. Naturally, these characteristics have not been attained 
without some loss in voltage output but this is amply compensated 
for in the design of the low frequency circuits. 


The Murphy All-Wave 
Price £26. 


Radiogram, Model AQOR.G. 


Specification 
Frequency Changer :— Mazda TH41. 
I.F. Amplifier :— Mazda VP41. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—-Mazda HL41 DD. 
L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Mazda Pen.45. 
Power Output :—4.5 Watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mazda UU6. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-Up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Wave Ranges :—16.7-50 ; 190-550 ; 970-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 
Total Current Consumption :—70 Watts (approx.). 
Tone Control, Push-Button Wave-change and Provision for 
Auxiliary Loudspeaker with Cut-out Switch. 


‘ 

The feature which we like best is the cleanliness of tone 
throughout the scale. No matter whether one is listening to 
radio or to record reproduction similar characteristics prevail. 
There is definition and a “ clearcutness ” about the tone that 
immediately arrest attention. Nor is the instrument lacking in 
range. Having regard to the limitations imposed by selectivity 
on the one hand, and by intensity of surface noise on the other 
hand, it possesses an excellent treble response. In the lower 
regions there are no scandals to relate. The bass is firm and 
relatively full and lower middle frequency resonance is negligible 
up to quite large volume levels. Here it must be noted that 
whilst the acoustic arrangements of the loudspeaker compartment 
are not so thorough nor so extensive as in the de-luxe A78R.G., 
some attempts, and fairly successful ones , too, have been made 
to minimise wood and cavity effects. 

For the actual quality, as distinct from either range or 
definition, we have a very high opinion. Throughout our 
playing tests we used non-metallic needles of the thorn type 
and it is significant that not once were we troubled by needle 
point breakage. And this, despite the fact that many heavy 
recordings were played. Our new found friend, the Beecham 
recording of Chabrier’s Espanta was most sensitively reproduced ; 
a nice sense of delicacy where delicate treatment was essential 
and a fairly full-blooded tone where urge and virility were to 
be conveyed. 

The radio performance of the AgoR.G. is equally convincing. 
On the short waveband particularly does the instrument show 
superiority over its predecessors, e.g., the A7oR.G. of last year. 
There is little need for us to give details but such is the efficiency 
and selectivity that few will have cause for complaint. 
Incidentally, special plug-in aerial filters are available, free of 
charge, for use when an instrument is installed close to a strong 
station. 

Although the design of the AgoR.G. embodies many mechanical 
features perhaps the most interesting from the users’ point of 
view is the push-button method of waveband switching. As the 
illustration shows, there are three white buttons, one each for 
the short, medium, and long wavebands. 

A D.C.-A.C. counterpart of the AgoR.G. is provided in the 
Dgo0R.G. This is essentially similar in both performance and 
appearance. It costs £27 10s. 

Finally, we acknowledge with grateful thanks the facilities 
provided by our friends of the Gramophone Exchange for hearing 
and testing the AgoR.G. Owing to the scarcity of transport 
and indeed to other limitations enforced by present conditions 
we should otherwise have had to defer a review of this instru- 
ment to a much later date. 
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New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS’ FOR 
THE BEGINNER (Continued from p. 24) 


Apropos the method of dynamically levelling a gramophone 
or radiogram referred to last month and outlined in more detail 
in our handbook Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio, the remedy to 
overcome the necessity for excessive packing under one side of the 
cabinet is simple. 

First of all remove the turntable. This will reveal three, or 
possibly four screws (or bolts) by which the motor is held to 
the motor board. In some cases the motor is insulated from 
the board by rubber washers in order to minimise mechanical 
noise generated by the motor. Often, slight readjustment of 
these screws so that the motor is pressed closer to the board 
more at one side than at the other is all that is needed. A 
slight tilting here will obviously make a deal of difference to the 
thickness of the packing applied at floor level. 

In some motors (spring and electric) where a unit plate form 
of construction is employed the motor proper is bolted to the 
unit plate. In this case, too, rubber washers are inserted above 
and below the plate so that instead of trying to make any 
adjustment between the plate and motor board, all that is 
required is to tighten or slacken the appropriate bolts and thus 
increase or release the pressure on the rubber washers. 

If this adjustment between motor and unit plate or between 
the motor and motor board is carefully carried out with the 
instrument in its allotted position in the room, packing under 
the bottom of the cabinet may be obviated altogether. 


Reducing Mechanical Noise 


Though most modern motors, spring or electric, are reasonably 
silent mechanically it may be desired to remove the last traces 
of mechanical noise altogether ; and providing the noise is not 
excessive initially, this can be achieved simply and inexpensively. 
Even if all the adjustments to an older motor previously outlined 
in this column have only partially succeeded in reducing 
mechanical noise, the procedure detailed below will reduce 
noise appreciably even if it does not entirely remove it. 

We have pointed out already in connection with levelling, 
that the motor is partly insulated from the board. But some 
vibrations set up by the motor will escape, travel along the 
motor board and thence be transmitted to the sides of the 
cabinet. Though comparatively small at the source the mechani- 
cal noise is capable of being amplified first by the motor board 
and later by the cabinet itself which act in a similar way to the 
sounding board of a piano. 

Obviously, the only way to overcome this is to completely 
insulate the motor board from the cabinet. This entails removing 
the motor and board from the cabinet. Then, from Woolworths 
get an appropriate amount of draught excluder. This is rubber 
strip which is ‘“‘ keyhole” shape in section. Cut this into 
appropriate lengths so as to fit on to the rebate or fillets on which 
the motor board normally rests. The ends should be mitred so 
that the air cushion formed by the tube in the rubber is con- 
tinuous. The four strips can be fastened on to the rebate by 
tacks or screws, with the “tube” side of the rubber nearest 
the sides of the cabinet. 

Now replace the motor and board and insert the fixing screws, 
but this time do not drive them right home. Otherwise much 
of the cushioning effect of the rubber will be destroyed. 

The total cost of this very effective method of reducing 
mechanical noise need not exceed 1s. Of course, to be really 
effective each edge of the motor board should be planed a little, 
so that when replaced none of the edges are in contact with 
the cabinet. One further hint; if this insulating method is 
applied to an acoustic gramophone, take care to see that the 
operation has not disturbed the air-tight joint between the neck 
of the horn and the tone arm. If there is a leak it must be stopped 

with melted wax. 
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TRADE WINDS 


Close upon the heels of the note about new H.M.V. instruments 
last month came more definite news. Actually the details were 
made available before the June issue went to press but there 
was little we could do about it. 

However, below will be found more, though not all, details 
of instruments which complete the first war-time range of 
receivers and radiograms produced at Hayes. 


H.M.V. 


In addition to the instruments previously mentioned in this 
column the H.M.V. range will include a further twelve models, 
making a total of seventeen, excluding accessories such as loud- 
speakers, aerials and pick-ups. Of these twelve two are A.C. 
radiograms, two are A.C. auto-radiograms and there is one 
D.C.-A.C. radiogram. 

There are five more A.C. receivers and another battery- 
operated portable. So far details of two of the A.C. receivers, 
the 1106 (12 gns.) and the 1107 (11 gns.) are available. 

Theoretically these two are essentially alike. The principal 
difference is that one, the 1106, is fitted with push-button tuning. 

There are some special features in circuit design of both models 
relating to the signal-to-noise ratio, A.V.C. efficiency and the 
effectiveness of the tone control system. Unfortunately space 
does not permit details being given here but they will be out- 
lined as and when the instruments or their radiogram counter- 
parts become available for review. 

Briefly, the circuit of the 1106 incorporates five valves (rectifier 
included) in a superhet circuit terminating in a five watt power 
stage. Sockets are provided for a pick-up and an external loud- 
speaker, the latter pair being fitted with a switching arrangement 
to cut out the internal speaker. There are eight push-buttons, 
five for station selection and three for waveband switching. 


V.G. 


The inexpensive recording equipments which were fairly 
common some five or six years ago have mostly been superseded 
by more robust and much more scientifically designed recorders. 
At their best the former were quite inefficient and many often 
proved to be nothing more than expensive toys, far more 
expensive in the long run than those that have taken their places. 

The modern counterpart such as that sponsored by the V.G. 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., is more stable and very much more 
consistent. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that uniform 
results can be achieved equal in quality and response to pro- 
fessionally made records. To those who have recently enquired 
about such equipment we recommend the new V.G. catalogue. 
It contains descriptive folders on all types of recording equip- 
ment: amplifiers, recording machines, blank discs, cutting and 
reproducing needles, etc. It may be obtained from the V.G. 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Gorst Road, Park Royal, N.W.10. 





| Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


B C Re Awarded Silver Medal 
= * 


ws Paris Exhibition 1937 








Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 
THC POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
: T : 
creeanortigg THE B.C.N. COMPANY earsitor cose 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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THE RING ON RECORDS-—II 


By QUITA CHAVEZ 


(Continued from page 404, April) 


Siegfried—Opera in Three Acts 
Act I: Prelude—London Symphony Orchestra, conductor : 


Heger. H.M.V. DB1713. Zwangvolle Plage (Woefullest 
Bondage)—Tessmer. H.M.V. DB1578. Hoi-Ho! Hav’ein! 
(Hoi-Ho! Come on!)—Tessmer and Melchior. H.M.V. 


DB1578. Das ist nun der Liebe schlimmer Lohn! (This is all 
the wage my love doth win)—Tessmer and Melchior. H.M.V. 
DB1579. Jammernd verlangen Junge (Always the tender young 
ones)—Tessmer and Melchior. H.M.V. DB1579. Soll ich der 
Kunde glauben (If I may trust this story)—-Tessmer and Melchior. 
H.M.V. DB1580. Heil dir, weiser Schmied ! (Greeting, Smith, 
most wise)—Tessmer and Schorr. H.M.V. DB1580. Dein 
Haupt pfand’ich. (Thy head stak’st thou)—Tessmer and Schorr. 
H.M.V. DB1581. Viel, Wanderer, weisst du mir von der Erde 
(Much, Wanderer, knowest thou of the earth)—Tessmer and 
Schorr. H.M.V. DB1581. Fihltest du nie ? (Siegfried deter- 
mines to learn fear)—Melchior and Reiss. H.M.V. D169. 
Northung! Northung! neidlicher Schwert (Siegfried forges the 
Sword)—Melchior and Reiss. H.M.V. Di690. Hei weiser 
Wanderer (Siegfried forges the Sword, Part II)—Melchior and 
Reiss. H.M.V. D16g1. Er schafft sich ein scharfes Schwert 
(Siegfried forges the Sword, Part III)—Melchior and Reiss. 
H.M.V. D1691. 

Of the above records DB1578-81 are contained in Album 148, 
and the orchestra is the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Robert Heger. D16g0-1 form part of Album 94, the orchestra 
being the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Albert 
Coates. When all the records are placed in their natural sequence 
they do not form a complete Act. There are cuts in the Wanderer- 
Mime Scene, and after that. The thread is taken up again when 
Mime tries to teach Siegfried the meaning of fear, thus omitting 
Siegfried’s re-entry when he finds Mime hiding behind the anvil 
after the Wanderer has departed. The recording is splendid, 
and the singing first rate. Perhaps in the Melchior-Tessmer 
records the orchestra could have been a little more forward. 
The Mime-Wanderer scene could not have been better sung, 
and to those who do not want to get all the records of this Act 
I would most heartily recommend DB1580-1. DB1579 is also 
well worth getting. Melchior may not be the perfect Siegfried, 
but he gives a highly commendable performance all through the 
Act. He does at least suggest Siegfried’s boyish impetuosity, 
and there is a marked feeling of tenderness in his voice when he 
mentions how the young creatures resemble their parents, and 
that he knows he does not resemble the hideous Mime. Especially 
noticeable is this when he asks who shall he call mother. The 
heroic aspect of his voice is heard to full advantage in the Forging 
Scene—D1690-1. This then completes Act I. 

There is a very good version of parts of the Forging Scene by 
Max Lorenz and Erich Zimmermann on Telefunken SKBo2054. 
Tietjen the Bayreuth conductor takes the music a good deal 
slower than does Coates on the H.M.V. discs, but Lorenz is 
far better as a singer than Melchior. He makes so much out 
the meaning of the words, and his voice ideally expresses Sieg- 
fried’s excitement and animation. There is also a version sung 
by Pistor on Parl. E10708. Rudolf Laubenthal has likewise 
made a recording of one of the Forging Songs. This is on H.M.V. 
D1530, but the singer seems to have been past his best, or off 
form, for he sounds tired and forced. 


Act IT: In Wald und Nacht vor Neidhéhl (In gloomy wood at 
Neidhole)—Schorr and Habich. H.M.V. DB1582. Deine Hand 
hieltest du vom Hort ? (And thy hand hold’st thou from the 
hoard ?)—Schorr and Habich. H.M.V. DB1582. Dass der mein 
Vater nicht ist (Siegfried meditates on his parentage)—Melchior. 
H.M.V. D1692. Du holdes Véglein (Siegfried tries to imitate 
forest bird)—Melchior. H.M.V. Di692. Ha, ha! Da hatte 


mein Lied mir’ was Liebes erblasen! (Ha, ha! At last then my 
lay something lovely has brought me!)—Melchior. H.M.V. 
DB1583. Wohin schleichst du eilig und schlau? (Whither 
slink’st thou, hasty and sly ?)—Melchior, Tessmer and Habich. 
H.M.V. DB1583. Da lieg auch du. (Siegfried rests after slaying 
the Dragon)—Melchior. H.M.V. D1693. Génntest du mir 
wohl. (The forest bird leads Siegfried to Briinnhilde’s Rock)— 
Melchior and Gruhn. H.M.V. D1693. 

DB1582-3 complete Album 148, and D1692-3 complete 
together with D1694 (see Act III) ‘Album 94. All these records 
maintain the standard set in the first Act. As a matter of fact 
DB1582-3 are even better than the other DB discs. The orchestra 
is more prominent. Other records available are Laubenthal’s 
version of ‘ Siegfried meditates on his parentage” on H.M.V. 
D1530, and two versions of the so-called Forest Murmurs. This 
music is really taken from various parts of the second Act starting 
from where Siegfried reclines under the Linden Tree, thinking 
about his father and mother he never knew. The two versions 
are one by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra on H.M.V. D1531, 
and one by the Bayreuth Festival Orchestra on Col. L2or4. 
The latter is a much cut arrangement. A record specially worthy 
of mention is Telefunken SKBo2055. It covers most of the music 
where Siegfried is reclining under the Linden tree, and includes 
where he tries to imitate the Forest Bird. Lorenz fully reveals 
the poetry of this scene, and his singing is perfect in every respect. 


Act III: Prelude: Wotan invokes Erda—Olszewska and Emil 
Schipper. H.M.V. D1533. [Erda awakes at Wotan’s call— 
Olszewska and Emil Schipper. H.M.V. D1533. Erda can give 
Wotan no counsel—Olszewska and Emil Schipper. H.M.V. 
D1534. Wotan accepts the fate he has brought on himself— 
Olszewska and Emil Schipper. H.M.V. D1534. The Wanderer 
tries to bar Siegfried’s path—Melchior and Bockelmann. H.M.V. 
D1694. Siegfried passes on to the fire-girt rock—Melchior and 
Bockelmann. H.M.V. D1694. Selige éde auf sonniger Hoh 
(Haven of bliss on the mountainous height)—Melchior and 
London Symphony Orchestra, conductor: R. Heger. H.M.V. 
D1836. Das ist kein Mann (That is no man)—Melchior and 
London Symphony Orchestra, conductor: R. Heger. H.M.V. 
D1836. Wie end’ ich die Furcht ? (How vanquish the fear)— 
Melchior and London Symphony Orchestra, conductor: R. 
Hcger. H.M.V. D1837. Heil dir, Sonne! (Sun, I hail thee)— 
Melchior and Easton. Royal Opera Orchestra, conductor: 
Heger. H.M.V. D1710. O Siegfried! Siegfried! seliger held ! 
(O Siegfried! Siegfried! hero blest)—Melchior and Easton. 
Royal Opera Orchestra, conductor: Heger. H.M.V. D1710. 
Wei Wunder tént was wonnig du sing’st (How wondrous sounds 
thy gladdening song)—Melchior and Easton. Royal Opera 
Orchestra, conductor: Heger. H.M.V. D1711. O Weib! 
Jetzt lésche den Brand ! (O maid ! now quench thou the fire)— 
Melchior and Easton. Royal Opera Orchestra, conductor: 
Heger. H.M.V. Dr711. Ewig war ich, ewig bin ich (Ever 
lived I, ever live I)—Melchior and Easton. Royal Opera 
Orchestra, conductor: ,Heger. H.M.V. D1712. Dich lieb ich 
(I love thee)—Melchior and Easton. Royal Opera Orchestra, 
conductor: Heger. H.M.V. D1712. Ob jetzt ich dein? (If 
I be thine ?)—Melchior and Easton. Royal Opera Orchestra, 
conductor: Heger. H.M.V. D1713. 

All the H.M.V. récordings form a good portion of the last 
Act, but cuts are present. These are in the Wotan-Siegfried 
scene. D1694 starts at Wotan’s “ Kenntest du mich” and ends 
at Siegfried’s “‘ Jetzt lock’ ich ein liebes Gesell.” This means 
therefore tnat over half of the Wotan-Siegfried scene has been 
omitted. Of the records that deserve special mention are D1694, 
D1836 and D1837. The first mentioned is one of the best Wagner 
records available. The balance between orchestra and voices is 
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perfectly maintained, and I think it is one of the most exciting 
Siegfried records. Both Melchior and Bockelmann are in 
particularly good form. D1836 and D1837 are very good record- 
ings, and the strings at the beginning of D1836 are a sheer joy to 
listen to. The Schipper-Olszewska discs are not so loud as the 
others, and neither are they so clear, but the singing makes them 
well worth buying. The Love Duet is perhaps the most unsatis- 
factory. Although Melchior sings well, the Briinnhilde is only 
adequate, and does not do justice to what are perhaps the most 
beautiful parts of Siegfried. The orchestra referred to as Royal 
Opera Orchestra is the Royal Opera Orchestra of Covent Garden, 
now extinct. 

There are several odd records made by the other companies : 
The Prelude to Act II1I—The Bayreuth Festival Orchestra: The 
Fire Music—The Bayreuth Festival Orchestra, both on Col. 
L2015. The Love Duet—Baumer and R. Minten, Parl. E11117-8. 
The Love Duet—Leider and Laubenthal, H.M.V. D1532 and 
D1535- Both these ‘versions are abridged, but nevertheless the 
two H.M.V. discs are the best available with regard to the singing. 
The recording does not come up to the modern standards, but 
it is extremely pleasant to the ear. I have not heard the Parlo- 
phone discs, but from what I can remember when having heard 
Baumer elsewhere she is somewhat cold and her voice lacks lustre. 


Gétterdammerung—-Opera in Three Acts and Prologue 


Act I: Prologue: The Briinnhilde-Siegfried duet. Baumer 
and Kirchhov, Parl. R1523-4. 

Scene I: Hagen’s Watch. Emanuel List, Parl. E10904: Ivar 
Andresen, Col. L2341: Ludwig Weber, Col. LX637. 

I have mentioned the Parlophone records of the Briinnhilde- 
Siegfried duet because they are now the only ones available of 
this glorious piece of music. The singing is commendable, and 
the recording fair; but we do badly want a modern version 
since the one in question is far from ideal. 

Of the “‘ Watch ” records, Andresen’s takes first place. He was 
perhaps the greatest exponent of Hagen this generation has 
known, and his full round sonorous voice is heard to good advan- 
tage in this compelling piece. Weber’s record is also worth bear- 
ing in mind, and many will find that it has an “ atmosphere ”’ 
which enhances it as a recording. It was recorded at an actual 
performance in Covent Garden, 1936, under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
There can certainly be no doubt that the orchestra is superior 
here to the Andresen version, and Weber himself is a suitably 
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sinister Hagen. List is good, but he falls short of the higher 
standard set by his two contemporaries. 
Sieg fried’s Rhine Journey ( Miscellaneous recordings). 

London Symphony Orchestra, conductor Coates, H.M.V. 
D1777. State Opera Orchestra of Berlin, Parl. E10586. The 
British Symphony Orchestra, conductor Bruno Walter. Col. 
LX191. The New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
conductor Toscanini. H.M.V. DB286o0-1. 

_ The best record in this group is Bruno Walter’s, and his inter- 
pretation is quite the most dynamic and thrilling I have heard. 
As a recording it is well balanced, and has a bright forward tone. 
The London Symphony Orchestra’s is now very old, and cannot 
be recommended, whilst the Toscanini is over amplified and 
harsh, making playing with fibres very difficult. 

Act IJ: Hagen summons the Vassals. List, Parl. E10g904: 
Ludwig Weber, Col. LX636-7. ‘The List is not a complete version ; 
but what there is of it is well sung without being distinguished. 
However, the Weber records are far superior, both from the 
vocal and recording points of view. In fact, the * atmosphere ”’ 
has been so well captured that they are breath-taking. 

Act III: Siegfried’s Funeral March. Symphony Orchestra, 
conductor Coates. H.M.V. Diog2. The British Symphony 
Orchestra, conductor Bruno Walter. 

The Coates version is now out of date, and even after consider- 
ing those I have not mentioned here, there can be no doubt that 
Bruno Walter’s magnificent performance overshadows all the 
recordings in the catalogues. There are many famous funeral 
marches, but none to compare with Siegfried’s. Its grandeur and 
power are unapproachable, and the climaxes lift one’s soul on to 
mountain peaks of sound. The whole tragic story of the Walsung 
race is unfolded in this unforgettable music, and as it flows on to 
its tragic end, so the different Walsung motifs are heard. It 
is hard to imagine a more thrilling and moving performance 
than Bruno Walter and the British Symphony give. 

The finale to the Opera—Briinnhilde’s Immolation—has been 
recorded by Frida Leider on H.M.V. D2025-6, and it is certainly 
the most profound and inspired interpretation of Briinnhilde’s 
noble address heard from any singer. A wonderful performance 
vocally, and excellent from the recording point of view. 

Although it is not an easy job to pick the best of the many 
recordings available of the Ring, I think I may say that I have 
covered the most praiseworthy, and the record enthusiast who 
buys any I have mentioned can be sure that he is getting the best 
money can buy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, ‘THE GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


‘Beggar's Opera ’”’ 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

I have just read your critic’s criticism of the Glyndebourne 
‘* Beggar’s Opera.” Your critic says that he did not see the 
Haymarket production and I feel that on principle it is wholly 
wrong for a man to write a public criticism of the recording of 
an opera whose performance he has not seen, unless the perform- 
ance, of course, is taking place in another country out of reach. 
By not seeing it the critic cannot appreciate what in the actual 
performance was the vital point in casting the characters. 
Records can be made from the point of view of the gramophone, 
where the figure of the artist and other considerations are. quite 
irrelevant, but in this case the primary condition in casting is 
that the artist should fit the part and records made in this way 
are essentially a reminder of the particular performance and 
not the mere musical or, at least, audible representation of the 
opera. The distinction is so vital that I feel that I must bring 


it to your notice. I submit that the true nature of criticism has 
been fundamentally missed by your choice of a critic who has 
criticised without the necessary knowledge. You might almost 
as well write the account of a Test Match from the score sheet. 
The result is so misleading, so unfair to the artists, so untrue 
and so unfair to'those responsible for the performance that I 
am forced to protest. 

Your critic says he has always thought Roy Henderson to 
‘** excel in music of serious cast.”’ He is unaware that in the 
opinion of Messrs. Busch and Ebert, Roy Henderson is the best 
Papageno,in the world and that they have never heard so good 
a performance in their lives as Henderson gave in the Glynde- 
bourne performances of ‘‘ Zauberfloete.”” This kind of knowledge 
is, I submit, vital to the sound criticism of these records. I feel 
that:.we are entitled to'as much trouble and care on the part 
of the critic as we have shown in presenting the performance. 


N. Devon. Joun CHrisTIE. 
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A.R. writes: 


Mr. Christie’s letter shows complete ignorance of the well- 
known review policy of this paper ; which is to give guidance 
to readers who live not only in London (there are other places !) 
nor even only in England, but in all parts of the world to which 
the paper goes. Most of our readers do not care a fig for ‘‘ what 
in the actual performance was the vital point in casting the 
characters, etc.”’ The points about which they want information 
in regard to these, or any, opera recordings are: (1) whether 
the singing is good, that is, voice and interpretation ; (2) whether 
the orchestral playing is good ; (3) whether the recording is good. 


All other considerations are therefore secondary to these: 
and it might conceivably even be a disadvantage to have seen 
a production which one has subsequently to criticise purely as 
a studio recording, from the point of view of those who will 
never see the production itself and are only concerned with 
whether a record is worth buying or not. 


It should be obvious that those who have seen the production 
can decide that last point for themselves. Mr. Christie’s analogy 
of the Test Match is ridiculous. 


Though I have never been, and would not go, to Glyndebourne, 
for personal reasons which are my own concerti, I was well 
aware of Mr. Henderson’s success as Papageno: but I do not 
see that it necessarily fits him for the playing of Peachum, nor 
would all his successes in light parts alter my view that he 
** excels in music of serious cast.” 


I resent Mr. Christie’s suggestion that I did not spend trouble 
and care on the criticism of these records but I am content 
to leave judgement on that point to those of our readers who are 
familiar with my work. My criticism—ending, ‘“‘ get the lot ”— 
is not unfavourable to the recording as a whole: but since it is 
suspect in Mr. Christie’s view, I quote here part of Mr. Scott 
Goddard’s criticism in the June, 1940, Monthly Musical Record. 
“The least ‘ professional’ of the singers, Michael Redgrave, 
comes through better than his fellow artists. He alone sounds 
fairly natural and his production reasonably unforced. For the 
rest there is a slightly stilted air hovering over this set of records. 
The general effect . . . is full of what sounds like deliberate 
artifice and thus loses touch with the freshness of the tunes, 
as it does with those sudden eruptions of poetic feeling which are 
the essence of the work .... More successful is the playing 
of Frederick Austin’s deft score’’. 


The Times, reviewing the records (June 7th), also speaks of 
Mr. Henderson’s “‘ too genial’? Peachum and Miss Mildmay’s 
‘ too professional ”’ Polly, as well as of ‘‘ some of the incongruities 
of style even more noticeable in the theatre.”” So I 2m not the 
sole villain of the piece ! 


Straussiana 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHON 
I shall risk appearing somewhat presumptuous in order that 
I may write a few comments with regard to the review in the 
May issue of THE GRAMOPHONE by W. R.A. on the Paroxysmens- 
walzer of Johann Strauss. 


I do so in part because I believe the story attendant the 
recording of this music is interesting, and also because it would 
appear that W.R.A. was not au courant of this story, as 
suggested by these words, “ The title is perhaps suggested by 
the hurried entrance of the actors. I see nothing else to account 
for it.” 


The story dates back to shortly before the Anschluss, when 
the Library of Congress purchased from Paul Lowenberg, an 
Austrian railroad man, an extraordinary collection of Straussiana, 
containing a vast number of pieces that are virtually unknown 
to-day. Last Spring (1939) two members of the musical staff 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System examined this collection 
in order to select a number of pieces to comprise a programme 
which Howard Barlow and the C.B.S. Orchestra gave during 
the summer during one of its regular Sunday afternoon broad- 
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casts. Later that year the Columbia Recording Corp. (U.S.) 
had Mr. Barlow record five of the pieces on that broadcast 
programme, and these were released in December. 

The music represents Strauss at his very earliest ; the Serail 
Tanz is his Opus 5. This takes two sides of a 12 inch. disc. 
The second record contains the ‘“ Electrofor’’ Polka and 
** Explosions ”’ Polka on one side, and the “ Festival ’”? Quadrille 
on the reverse. You may be amused to know that this is based 
on five English songs of the period and ends with a “ swing 
version ”’ of “‘ Just Before the Battle, Mother.”’ The last disc 
is the “* Paroxysmenwalzer ’’ which you now have in England. 

The Polkas and the Waltz derive their unusual names from 
the balls which they were written to commemorate: the 
‘** Explosions ’’ Polka was dedicated to the Chemical students 
of the Wiener Hochschule, the ‘“ Electrofor’’ Polka to the 
Electrical students of the same school, and the “‘ Paroxysmens- 
walzer’”’ to the medical students. Here, then, is the true 
explanation of these unusual names. : 

Of all the pieces, the “ Electrofor ’’ Polka is the only selection 
that was scored by Strauss. The others were available only in 
piano form, aud were orchestrated by the C.B.S. musical staff. 


Boston, Mass. JEROME J. PASTENE. 


Recordings Wanted 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


May I be allowed to support Mr. Cyril Scuffham in his appeal 
for more recordings of Rachmaninov, especially with regard to 
the 1st and 3rd piano concertos and the preludes. 


I notice that Mr. Scuffham requests a re-recording of the No. 2 
by the composer. Without wishing to disparage the composer’s 
ability, I doubt whether he could improve on the Moiseiwitsch 
version. 


In addition I want to plead for a recording of the Delius Pizno 
Concerto ; as Damon Runyon would put it, we need this more 
than somewhat. 

Finally, here’s hoping that Moiseiwitsch gets his wish, to record 
Schumann. 


Manchester. | FRANK DAvVIEs. 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


May I endorse the remarks of your reader, Mr. Philip J. L. 
Crook, concerning his observations of the neglect by the recording 
companies in not giving us a worthy version of Bach’s great 
organ Prelude and Fugue in D major. To me it seems to be a sad 
reflection upon this great master that organ records are not 
considered to be a worth-while proposition. 

I have Sir W. G. Alcock’s recording of the work in question, 
but for some reason, when running at normal speed, the actual 
pitch is E flat. Probably the pitch of the organ is half a tone higher, 
but it does cause some loss in the grandeur of the piece. Also the 
pedal solo at the close of the Fugue is not at all clear, and results in 
being to the uninitiated a meaningless din. I mention this, for I 
believe that with the enormous advance made in organ recording 
since the issue of H.M.V. C1452 and B2654 a real first-class 
recording could be given of the D major Prelude and Fugue. 
Owing to the irresistible appeal of this work, it would find support 
outside Bach enthusiasts. 

Personally, I would not like a piano version until one was 
given on the organ, for organ works are never a real success when 
transposed for other instruments. 

In Birmingham we have one of the finest organs in the country, 
whilst judging from the performances of the D major Prelude and 
Fugue given by Mr. G. D. Cunningham, the recording companies 
have no need to look any further for their material. 

Since the work would take three sides, a good backing would 
be Handel’s 11th Concerto, or Purcell’s Two Trumpet Tunes and 
Air, arranged by Dr. Ley. 


Smethwick. ARTHUR WILLETTS. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Music of the Theatre formed Mr. Ralph Hill’s programme. 
Incidental Music was represented by items from L’Arlésienne, Grand 
Opera by the Aria and Rondo Finale from La Cenerentola, Ballet by 
Aurora’s Wedding. To be fully representative of the Theatre, a 
recording of a scene from “ The Importance of being Earnest ” was 
interposed, followed by excerpts from Noel Coward’s Operettas, 
Bitter Sweet and Conversation Piece. Music Hall was introduced by 
Flanagan’s rendering “ Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones’ and after an 
interval the recent Ballad Opera recordings of The Beggar’s Opera 
were heard in entirety. 


Cape Recorded Music Society 


Mr. Costa Couvara presented a complete recording of Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda on April roth. The leading artistes were: Giannini, 
Arangi Lombardi, Alessandro Granda, and Ebe Stignani. 

The programme on April 24th was entitled “ Sibelius The Man 
and his Music” presented by Mr. J. De Klerk. The records used 
were: “ Finlandia,” “‘ Valse Triste,’ String Quartet D Minor and 
the Violin Concerto with Heifetz as soloist. We were honoured by 
the presence of the Finnish Consul and his wife who enjoyed the 
programme as much as the audience. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 


At the thirteenth meeting Mr. W. V. Hegarty provided a delightful 
programme of Schubert’s music. The C major quintet, 8th symphony 
and several songs were included. The programme of the fourteenth 
meeting was given by Mr. G. King, and consisted of recordings of 
Clara Butt, Charles Santley, Chaliapin, Robert Radford and several 
others. Old records proved their enduring vitality. Enquiries to 
Mr. R. W. J. Thorogood, Moulsham Thrift Farm, Wood Street, 
Chelmsford. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


At the May meeting the Secretary gave an Orchestral programme 
including the Beethoven ist. Pianoforte Concerto (Schnabel) and the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony (Blech). 

At the June meeting Mr. B. Lloyd included the “‘ Emperor ”’ 
Concerto (Moiseiwitsch), Dvorak’s “ Nigger’ Quartet (Lener) and 
Elgar’s Serenade for Strings—conducted by the composer. Next meet- 
ings, Friday, July 5th, and August oth, at 15, Fairfield Park Road. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


May meetings—7th, Commemorative Tchaikovsky programme, the 
chairman, Mr. C. H. K. Cundall; 21st, Lecture-Recital, ‘‘ Brahms 
and his Music,”” Mr. D. J. Thornton ; 28th, Members’ Night, everyone 
contributing a favourite record. 

July meetings—-oth, “ Evenings you have Loved,” Mr. J. Nicholas ; 
23rd, close of summer season, Members’ Night. 

Secretary, Mr. John H. Hodge, c!o Messrs. F. W. Allen and Co., 
Ltd., Union Street, Bristol, 1. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


Mr. F. Levy, our Chairman, gave a very instructive recital of 
Spanish music. Mr. Melling chose works from Debussy, Borodin 
and Sibelius, while Mr. O’Laoghaine devoted his recital to the 
national music of Ireland, France and Czecho-Slovakia. 


Durban Gramophone Society 


At the tenth meeting Mr. E. Parker presented the following 
programme: “ Der Freischiitz’’ overture (Dr. Leo Blech), 
Tchaikovski’s Fifth Symphony (Leopold Stokowski), Symphonic 
Variations (Gieseking and L.P.O.), and the ballet music from 
** Les Sylphides ’’ (Dr. Malcolm Sargent). 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Mr. Bacon’s programme on May 25th included Act 1 of the 
** Magic Flute” by the Mozart Opera Society. 
- On June 7th some of the month’s new issues were heard, of which 
C. P. E. Bach’s Concerto in D found general favour. 


Mr. Mieb’s new address is 87 Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.26. 


July meetings: 5th at 8 p.m., 20th at 3 p.m. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


The highlights of Mr. Davis’s recital was Egon Petri’s recording 
of Lizst’s Second Piano Concerto and some songs sung by Galli-Curci. 

Our next recital will be our own Tchaikovsky Centenary Concert. 
Details from G. Carter Esq., 86 Adley Street, Clapton. E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Recent meetings have produced recorded music recitals by 
Mr. F. G. Youens (Bliss’s Clarinet Quintet) and Mrs. Standage 
(Beethoven’s Second Symphony). 

The season ends in July and activities will be resumed in September. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Miss Matthews’ “ Entente Cordiale ” recital presented music as 
the universal language and peacemaker ; the language that enabled 
Delius, and Chopin, to find their spiritual homes in France. Ravel’s 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp and Woodwind, and Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto, were outstanding items in a programme. 

The most interesting work in Mr. Gloss’ Russian programme was 
Tchaikovsky’s somewhat neglected Third Symphony (the “ Polish ’’) ; 
but some old-established favourites were very welcome—‘ Marche 
Slave,” “* 1812,” and the famous ‘* Andante Cantabile,” and Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “‘ Scheherazade.” Future programmes from Miss I. H. 
Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


A Tchaikovsky Centenary Concert presented by Mr. Icough 
consisted of excerpts from the Sleeping Princess Ballet, Violin Concerto 
(Elman), and 6th Symphony (Koussevitsky). 

Mr. Boustred’s Chamber Music programme contained Dvorak’s 
“ Nigger ”’ (or ““ American ”’!) Quartet and Borodin’s Quartet in D, 
the little-known Saint-Saéns Septet (Parlophone) provided consider- 
able amusement. 


Park Ridge Gramophone Society 


Recent programmes of the “‘ Society for Passive Musicians’ have 
included: Mozart’s Requiem (Victor), Fauré’s Requiem (Columbia), 
Mahler’s “ Das Lied von der Erde”’ (Columbia), the piano version 
of Moussorgsky’s “‘ Pictures’ (Royale), The Basel Chamber Choir’s 
Schutz-Kreiger coupling for l’Anthologie Sonore, Tiana Lemnitz’s 
two Weber arias on Brunswick-Polydor, the new Flagstad-Melchior 
set, and others. Particulars from Mr. Raeburn Flerlage, 2 North 
Delphia Avenue, Park Ridge, Illinois (U.S.A.). 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


The Society continues its activities with unabated enthusiasm. 
At the June meeting Mr. J. Crabtree made his debut in an illuminating 
recital devoted to two of the lesser-known ‘“ Gilbert and Sullivan ”’ 
operas—“ Trial by Jury” and “The Sorcerer.”” He played the 
abridged versions recorded under the direction of Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte. These are worthy of consideration by all lovers of these operas. 

Next meeting: July 4th—‘* Miscellany ”—Mr. V. W. Garratt. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


The recital of chamber music recordings which Mr. A. J. Robinson 
was unable to give in May is booked for July 4th. The programme will 
include works by Telemann, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Ravel and 
Francaix. 

A newcomer to the Society, Mr. J. Job, is giving the programme 
on July 18th. It will consist of orchestral and operatic recordings. 

Enquiries to the Secretary, 239 Park Lane, Tottenham, N.17. 
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